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CHAPTER IV. 
MONTY, JEHU AND THE, RAT. 


E and Jehu were near the edge of 


the Gulf Stream, which along 
here flows close to the Florida coast. 
Vessels going southward usually cling 
to the shore in order to avoid the north- 
bound current, while those going the 
other way are inclined to hold a course 


farther out. The region is a well fre- 
quented highway of ocean travel, and 
should they be carried out to sea instead 
of being blown back on the beach, they 
would most likely be picked up before 
long, provided they could keep afloat. 
Keeping afloat, however, was where— 
so to speak—the shoe pinched. How 
long could they keep themselves afloat 
—he and the dog? 

In mild weather, perhaps indefinitely ; 
long after their provisions and water 
gave‘out; but at present—Monty shud- 
dered as he recalled the fact that the 
September full moon in those latitudes 
was a period fraught with possible dan- 
gers on the sea. It was the treacherous 
hurricane season, when the winds of 
heaven—veering and backing, until 


winged with the pitiless strength of hell, 
were liable to swoop down upon that 
barren coast in a full developed cyclone. 
Monty did not want to meet a cyclone 
under any circumstances. Neither would 
Jehu for that matter. But to be struck 
by one while on the sodden, wallowing 
lumber wreck—well, Monty concluded 
that it would take such an affair just 
about two minutes to knock this un- 
wieldy raft into ten thousand swiftly 
separating fragments. : 

The young man began to feel uncoth- 
fortable in his drenched, cold condition. 
But before seeking a nook sheltered 
from the wind, he managed to fasten an 
old rag, torn from one of the now van- 
ished sails, to the stump of the’ fore- 
mast. The main and mizzen masts, to- 
gether with all the standing rigging, had 
gone overboard, and the surface of the 
deck presented, from bow to stern, a 
dreary, swashing area of slimy bareness. 
As has been said, the schooner was 
tilted sharply to one side and_ had also 
settled somewhat by the stern. This 
had raised the bow at an uncomfortable 
angle which, however, afforded a certain 
space forward of the fo’castle hateh 
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where the man and dog could keep 
partially dry as long as the sea did not 
. grow too rough. 

Monty peered down the forward com- 
panion-way and saw another piece of 
canvas in an upper bunk. He made his 
way down through water knee-deep on 
the floor of the seamen’s quarters, and 
found also a couple of blankets under- 
neath.. The lower bunks were under 
water. Swinging from the timbers over- 
head was a ship’s lantern, which he also 
took. He returned to the deck and 
made a sort of pallet between the anchor 
and the foot of the bowsprit, into which 
Jehu coiled himself with commendable 
zeal. The dog was worn out and at 
once went to sleep with a celerity that 
evinced a deceptive confidence in the 
ability of his new friend to take care of 
things generally. 

The man wrapped himself in a blanket 
and sat down to begin that dreary, half- 

hopeless waiting, known only to the 
helpless when left alone in the abandoned 
places of the earth. The wind shrieked, 
the wreck groaned and wallowed, and 
overhead the cloud hung ever lower as 
the unseen sun went his eternal round. 
Physical fatigue and his sore head were 
not altogether so hard to bear as the 
formless dread that invested the body’s 
enforced inactivity with a mental rest- 
lessness akin to actual pain. 

What would be the end of it all? 
Once, when he rose and looked around, 
a sail was visible far out in the Gulf 
Stream. He shouted without thinking, 
until Jehu sprang up uttering a series of 
hoarse barkings. Not long before night 
set in-he found that the coast line had 
disappeared. This gave him an addi- 
tional pang, for the sight of it, though 
inaccessible, had been in a measure 
cheering. In the hazy state of the at- 
mosphere he could not see far, however, 
yet he knew that they must be several 
miles out at sea. It might just as well 
have been a hundred. 

. At dusk he gave Jehu another scant 
ration and ate a morsel himself. All at 
once the wind lulled. It had veered to 
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and fro from south to north-west all 
day. The calm was not encouraging to 
Monty’s conceptions of weather idiosyn- 
cracies in that latitude. There was a 
chance that an easterly breeze might 
blow him back to shore, but there was 
also an equal probability that when wind 
did come again it might send him to the 
bottom long before the beach could be 
reached. 

He bethought him of the lantern. 
There were dry matches in his water- 
proof safe, so he lighted the lantern and 
tied it up in place of the canvas rag. 
Then he and Jehu settled themselves for 
the night. Jehu went to sleep, with his 
great head resting on Monty’s leg. He 
envied the mastiff its animal-like uncon- 
cern for the future. So long as Jehu 
was reasonably comfortable and had 
Monty to depend on, he comported him- 
self with a sang froid quite as genuine 
as was Monty’s anxiety. 

During the night, as the wreck pitched 
and wallowed, its creakings and groan- 
ings were very trying to hear. To the 
young man they seemed at times like 
the despairing agony of some sentient 
creature. He dozed at intervals. Once, 
on waking, he felt something pushing 
and squirming under the blankets. It 
was a rat, driven into the fore-castle 
from the hold, and thence attracted, 
through a sense of mutual peril, to other 
live beings like itself. Doubtless its 
own companions were drowned long be- 
fore. 

The lantern gave forth a dim, yet 
effectual, gleam, and by the light he saw, 
as he happened to think of his watch, 
that midnight had passed. He wound 
up the time-piece and was glad that the 
case had proved to be comparatively 
water-tight. Yet, what odds did it make 
about the time? He, Jehu and the rat 
would doubtless be beyond the influence 
and reckonings of time before long. 

But even as he dwelt dismally upon 
this leathean prospect, he fell asleep and 
the three helpless specimens of God’s 
creation slumbered together as peace- 
fully as if they had been in some safe, 
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sheltered nook on shore. The hours 
passed without anything occurring to 
interrupt their repose, except that the 
rat, being warm and remembering its 
hunger, finally crept forth and sought 
out a few crumbs on the deck which 
Jehu had missed. 

The gray light of early dawn was 
crawling up out of the muddy East and 
a breeze had set in from that quarter. 
In its ramble for crumbs the rat dis- 
turbed Jehu and the dog opened one 
lazy eye. It brightened fiercely as the 
mastiff saw one of his natural enemies. 
Then Jehu made a swift grab, as it were, 
with his jaws, that awakened Monty. 

When the man had aroused sufficiently 
to take in the meaning of the situation, 
Jehu was making an early breakfast of 
the rat. 

“Jehu, I wouldn’t have thought it of 
you,” said Monty, reproachfully. “ Yet it 
will make the rations last a little longer.” 

Jehu, untroubled by regrets, continued 
his meal and wagged his stump of a tail 
in a propitiatory manner. The howl of 
the wind soon diverted Monty’s atten- 
tion from the fate of the rat to the con- 
sideration of his own safety. Yet he 
curled himself up in the blanket with an 
assumption of indifference. 

“What is the use of getting up to 


look. Those clouds over-head look 
squally as ever. We-shan’t last much 
longer.” 


He. lay there silent and passive, while 
the dog finished his repast and licked 
his large jaws. Then a cry came over 
the bulwarks. Monty listened, scarcely 
believing his ears, yet dreading the in- 
evitable pang of disappointment should 
he be deceived. 

“Wreck a-hoy there !” came in louder, 
hoarser tones, seeming to dart athwart 
the bulwarks like an invisible arrow. 


CHAPTER V. 
JEHU FINDS A MISTRESS. 


Monty scrambled to his feet and 
peered to windward. A large schooner, 
with her foresail shaking and her main- 
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sail hauled flat aboard, lay hardly a 
third of a cable’s length off the port bow 
of the wreck. She was forging ahead 
and making some leeway. Jehu also 
sprang up, placed his paws on the opul- 
warks and began barking vigorously. 
Monty waved his hand and tried to’ ex- 
plain the situation, but the man who 
had hailed shook his head, then placed 
a speaking trumpet again to his mouth. 

“Can’t hear you,” he shouted. “Never 
mind; I’ll send a boat aboard.” 

While this was being done, Monty 
gave Jehu an enthusiastic hug, then 
gathered up his belongings. The boat 
whipped around the bow and brought 
up under the lee of the wreck, where 
two sailors kept it off with their oars. 
Another man sat in the stern, holding a 
pair of tiller ropes. 

“ Lively now!” called this personage. 
“We have no time to loose. Dirty 
weather’s coming.” 

Monty motioned to Jehu to spring, 
but the mastiff merely stood on his hind 
legs and wagged his short tail furiously. 
He evidently wished to make known 
that he would really like to oblige his 
preservers, but he was afraid of the 
water. Monty did not wish to leave 
the dog, yet to toss a hundred and fifty 
pounds of live dog flesh a distance of 
eight or ten feet was beyond his powers. 
The man grew impatient. 

“Look sharp!” he said crustily. “It’s 
too rough for us to come closer. Come! 
We can’t stay here all day.” 

Monty had already pitched his gun 
and other movables to the sailors, and 
saw that he must use decisive measures 
with Jehu, who persistently, though 
amiably, declined to budge. 

‘‘Shame on you, Jehu!” he exclaimed. 
“Yet you must go.” 

He seized the mastiff by collar and 
tail and threw him overboard. Then he 
leaped himself, falling intentionally short 
and was in the water with Jehu before 
he could be helped up by the sailors: 
When they hauled him aboard they 
brought Jehu, too; for Monty had him 
firmly by the collar. 
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“You must like that dog,” remarked 
the man. at the tiller, looking at Jehu 
curiously as the boat was pulling back. 

“Well, you see,as long as we had 
pulled through so far together, I didn’t 
like to maroon him on such a forsaken 
spot as that wreck.” 

When they arrived under the vessel's 
side, the falls were lowered and in a mo- 
ment or two more Monty and the dog 
were on deck, but little the worse, ap- 
parently, for their sojourn on the lumber 
wreck. 

The vessel which had received the 
cast-aways was a trim, graceful craft, 
with shining, black sides and snowy 
sails. She was low and rakish, yet rode 
the seas like a duck, under the close, 
single-reefed canvas to which she had 
been reduced as the wind rose. Her 
decks were spotless and her crew evi- 
dently a picked set of men. There was 
a spacious cabin skylight aft and a 
stretch of quarter deck like that of a 
pleasure yacht. A large, fine looking 
man in officer's clothes who came up 
the after companion stairs, glanced brief- 
ly at Monty; but when he saw the dog 
he seemed to be vastly surprised. Jehu 
did not like his appearance. 

The mastiff had been trotting round 
among the seamen like one who felt 
himself at home, but on the appearance 
of the officer his bristles rose. He 
retired behind Monty, uttering a low, 
menacing growl. The officer stepped 
quickly forward and gazed at the now 
vanishing wreck which they were leav- 
ing fast behind. Then he turned 
around. 

“Where did you get that dog?” he 
demanded sharply of Monty. 

Monty briefly explained who he was 
and how he and the dog happened to be 
thrown together. The man shook his 
head impatiently. 

“Did you not recognize the dog?” 
said he, turning to the man in charge of 
the rescuing boat. 

“Not at first, Captain, but I did a 
minute afterward. I tried to manage so 
as to have him left behind, but this fel- 
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low wouldn't. have it. He pulled him 
on board himself.” 

The captain appeared to repress his 
growing impatience as he took a turn or 
two up and down the deck. The sailors 
had gone forward. Monty did not know 
what to think. Suddenly the officer 
waved his hand. 

“Heave the dog overboard,’ he 
harshly ordered. 

Two sailors moved forward, reluctant- 
ly it seemed to Monty, who at once in- 
terposed. 

“I beg your pardon,” said he politely. 
“But I think I have some interest in 
that dog now.” 

The captain stared as if puzzled at 
Monty’s impudence; then shook his 
closed fist angrily. 

“Overboard with him, I say!’ he 
roared. “Send the man below if he 
tries to make trouble.” 

Monty grew quite pale but he did not 
hesitate. He placed one hand firmly 
around Jehu’s collar and faced the slow- 
ly approaching seamen. 

“T don’t know what he’s done,” said 
Monty, “that you dislike Jehu so. I’ve 
risked my life once for him and I can do 
it again, I reckon. If he goes I—l 
shall go too.” 

“Bravo! It is a brave young man. 
I say the dog shall not go!” These 
words, uttered in-a clear, rich, feminine 
voice, were accompanied by an outward 
rushing vision of womanly lovliness that 
quite overcame Monty, at least. 

This altercation happened near the 
cabin, which was partially raised above 
the quarter deck, with narrow windows 
beneath the skylight, one of which was 
open. As Monty finished speaking, a 
tall, extremely handsome woman rushed 
up the companion stairs and placed her- 
self between the dog and the officer. 
Jehu at once recognized an old acquaint- 
ance, apparently, for he seemed to go 
nearly wild with joy. He reared him- 
self up, placing his large paws against 
the lady’s cashmere wrapper and wagged 
his tail until his whole body shook. 
The woman laid one hand upon the dog 
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** Where—where did you—find this?” 


protectingly ; then eyed the man before 
her without fear, and with seeming dis- 
dain. 

“ Good heavens, madame!” exclaimed 
the man, still strongly vexed, yet evincing 
a tendency to smother his animosity 
against the dog. “I did not know you 
were up. If you really care for the 
brute—” 

A savage growl from Jehu interrupt- 
ed him. He had drawn nearer and the 
dog resented his approach. 

“Stand aside!” commanded the wo- 
man imperiously, and, taking Jehu by 
the collar, she led him past the officer, 
who did not attempt to oppose them. 
At the cabin sky-light she turned. 

“T would like to see that young man 
presently,” she said, and her accent was 


at once persuasive and scornful. “IT 
should like to know how he came to 
find my husband’s dog. I suppose it 
fell overboard, too.” 

Her emphasis of certain words was 
marked, and appeared to put the officer 
into another spasm of futile rage, which 
he with difficulty repressed. Then she 
disappeared, taking Jehu with her be- 
low. The officer walked close to where 
Monty still stood, eyed him from head 
to foot, then paced the deck a moment, 
after sending the others about their va- 
rious duties. 

“If you are a coast guardman you 
ought to know something about a sailor's. 
duties,”’ said he. 

“While I am not an Atl seaman, I 
know the difference between a throat 
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block and a peak halyard,” returned 
Monty, independently. 

He did not like the man before him; 
he had some money, and he felt sure of 
being befriended by the lady, who 
seemed to be a personage of some con- 
sideration aboard. 

“T might have left you on the wreck 
—you and the dog. We didn’t want 
you particularly; yet, as long as you 
are here, why—” 

“Oh, I'll either work my passage to 
the nearest port or pay my way. Either 
will suit me. I’m not in the habit of 
sponging, sir.” 

“Nor of wasting your civility, I see. 
I hardly think we have room for you in 
the cabin, my man;” accompanying this 
by a significant glance at Monty’s 
plebian attire and general air of des- 
habille. Aman cannot long inhabit a 
water-logged wreck and preserve an ap- 
pearance of respectability. “You may 
go forward, I guess. The bo’s’n will 


find you something to do.” 
“If you could put me ashore anywhere 


along the coast, or at Nassau, I will—” 

“That will be seen to later. Now— 
forward with you.” 

Monty went, but his premonitory dis- 
like of the large man had intensified 
into something like hatred. The fellow 
who steered the boat soon put him at 
some unimportant task, which he fol- 
lowed until summoned to_ breakfast. 
After this meal he felt better. He was 
assigned a bunk, into which he placed 
his rifle and other belongings. Later on 
he was seated patching a spare topsail, 
when Jehu came forward, sniffing here 
and there, and showing a desire to be 
generally sociable. With the exception 
of the captain, he seemed to be friendly 
enough with every one on board. Be- 
hind the dog came the mate, whose 
morning watch had begun. Eight bells 
had just been struck. 

“Where is the lad we took from the 
wreck ?” he demanded. 

“ Here, sir,” said Monty, rising, while 
Jehu thrust his black muzzle into his 
hand. 
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The mate, a young man with a straw- 
colored mustache and a slate-colored 
eye, regarded him curiously. 

“You’re wanted aft,” said the officer, 
curtly. “Step lively now, will you.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
A SINGULAR COINCIDENCE. 


Though he did not like the brusque 
tone of the mate, Monty at once obeyed 
the command. He had an idea that the 
lady had sent for him, and when the 
sailor at the wheel pointed mutely down 
the companion-way, he descended the 
ladder without a word. 

He did not see the other officer about. 
When he entered the main cabin a state- 
room door opened and the lady ap- 
peared. She still wore the morning 
wrapper, though it was now belted in 
a manner that displayed her comely, 
statuesque figure to better advantage 
than when she first appeared so hurried- 
ly on deck. She could not have been 
more than twenty-one or two years old, 
though her beauty and proportions were 
of a nature so ample and majestic as to 
be almost queenly. Her eyes were 
large, limpid and intensely black, which, 
with an almost blonde complexion and 
a coiled, loose mass of reddish-chestnut 
hair that glistened wonderfully as she 
moved her head, made a combination of 
loveliness so strange that Monty was 
instantly subdued and fascinated. As 
she came forward, Jehu emerged from 
under a table where he had stationed 
himself, wagging his tail in a friendly 
way. 

“I have sent for you, sir, to first 
thank you for bringing back to me my 
husband’s dog,” said she, her voice 
slightly tremulous over the last words. 
“Would that you could have found him, 
also.” 

Monty was completely nonplused; 
first by the manner of Jehu’s reception 
on board, then by the lady’s manner 
and words. 

“IT am truly glad to have found the 
dog, but I am more than repaid already. 
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You have saved my life. Jehu and I 
could not have lasted much longer on 
that wreck. The next stiffening of the 
wind would have broken her up.” 

Monty held his hat in one hand and 
looked a picture of graceful diffidence in 
the rough. The lady, despite her evi- 
dent melancholy, could not help noticing 
that he was very good looking. A 
straight, not too prominent nose; mild, 
brown eyes; well-rounded features red- 
dened by a healthy tan; small ears, 
hands and feet; an athletic, though 
supple, figure; crisp, curly dark hair; 
and a manner at once manly and de- 
ferentia!—this was Monty. The mere 
matter of clothing was secondary, for 
the reason that whatever he wore some- 
how adapted itself to its uses without 
vulgarity or awkwardness. It seemed 
to derive from the form thus garbed 
something of Monty’s natural adaptation 
of himself to current exigencies. 

“Won't you sit down?” She pointed 
to a cushioned locker. “I must hear 
about Jehu’s adventures, so we won't 
stand on ceremony—now, at least.” 

She seated herself while speaking 
and placed one arm around Jehu’s neck, 
as that sagacious animal boldly thrust 
his tremendous head upon her knees. 
Monty obeyed her mandate rather gin- 
gerly. Though not one of the crew, 
strictly speaking, he knew enough of 
cabin and quarter-deck etiquette to feel 
that neither of the two officers would 
have approved. His hesitation and a 
glance he cast towards the skylight 
overhead were sufficiently expressive of 
his doubts. 

“ You need not mind what any one 
else thinks or says on this vessel, when 
I make a request or give an order. This 
is the schooner-yacht Cadmus of New 
York, owned by Jacob Strauss—that is, 
if he is-yet alive. Mr. Strauss is—or 
was—my husband. Every one else on 
board, from the captain down, are mere- 
ly hired employes. I noticed your diffi- 
dence, but you need not hesitate. over 
anything I may ask you to do.” 

This was said simply, frankly, and as 
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a matter of course. Monty bowed. and 
wondered a little why she should take 
such pains to put him at his ease. His 
modesty overlookec the fact that he had 
saved her husband’s dog and that he 
was quite handsome himself. It was 
evident, however, that Mrs. Strauss did 
not forget the former circumstance, at 
least, and that she appreciated Monty’s 
service highly. 

“T suppose,” said Monty, ‘that I had 
better tell you who I am, as long as you 
are so kind as to interest yourself in 
what I say. My name is Montgomery 
Brisbane. I am a coast guardsman at 
the Gilbert’s Bar life saving station on 
the Florida coast.” 

“That is a noble work,” broke in Mrs. 
Strauss, with a kind of sad enthusiasm, 
“to save human life.” Her eyes grew 
momentarily moist. “Even to save ani- 
mal life, too. You saved Jehu—” 

“I can hardly say as to that. I tried 
to save the dog and thus got into the 
scrape you found me in. But I expect 
strict truth requires me to say that the 
Cadmus saved Jehu and I both.” 

“Give me the particulars.” She smiled 
indulgently at Monty’s scrupulous-quali- 
fying of her commendation. “There is 
a mystery here. How did you come to 
find Jehu? Tell me everything, Mr. 
Brisbane.” 

It was so long since Monty had been 
“mistered” that he almost winced. It 
seemed satirical, yet the lady was surely 
sincere. 

“ Every one calls me Monty,” said he 
simply, disingenuously, “that is, since I 
became a coast guardsman.” 

She waved her hand protestingly and 
signified for him to go on, which he did, 
explaining what the lumber crew had 
said about the dog, and the way he 
himself came to find him, and also his 
futile effort to bring the mastiff ashore 
from the wreck, together with the con- 
cluding results, up to the moment of 
being taken from the perilous position 
in which the Cadmus had sighted him 
that morning, 

Mrs. Strauss seemed to be puzzled; 
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mot so much by what Monty said, 
as by an effort to reconcile Jehu’s disap- 
pearance from the yacht with his re- 
appearance on the lumber schooner. 

“IT must. myself be more explicit,” 
said she, with a peculiar shrug, as if 
forcing herself to recapitulate some- 
thing at once sad, terrible and mysteri- 
ous. “Nearly two weeks ago my—my 
husband fell overboard. At least, that 
is the general conclusion—of others;” 
this in a marked tone, as if she hesitated 
to include herself. “The night was 
dark, and he would keep the first night 
watch on deck, for the weather was 
very bad. He was subject to sudden 
attacks of vertigo. When or how he 
disappeared is not known—at least, pub- 
licly.’” Again the marked emphasis 
on the last words. “How long he had 
been gone when his absence was first 
noticed by the man at the wheel is also 
not known. He simply disappeared— 
like the vanishing of a shadow—leaving 
no trace. Is it not horrible ?” 

Her last query was addressed quite as 
much as an apostrophe to her own 
shuddering imaginings, as to Monty, 
who, after bowing, looked down in a 
diffident manner and began to ‘twist the 
ring he had found on the dead man in 
an absent-minded way. While on the 
wreck he had slipped it over his finger 
to avoid losing it and had neglected to 
remove it, as he now suddenly recalled. 
Mrs. Strauss happened to notice the 
diamond, which, for prudence sake, he 
had worn underneath, but which in his 
unconscious twisting now came upper- 
most. 

“Is not that a valuable gem—for a 
coast guardsman to own ?” she inquired, 
indifferently enough. 

“It would be, if it were mine,” he re- 
turned promptly, while all at once a 
strange idea flashed through his mind. 
“But it is not mine. I have seen its 
owner but I do not know who he is. 
Perhaps you, madame, might help me to 
find out.” 

He handed her the ring, while his 
heart fluttered wonderingly, but he was 
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hardly prepared for what immediately 
followed. The lady took the ring, eye- 
ing it with calm admiration, when sud- 
denly her gaze became concentrated and 
intense. She finally looked at the in- 
scription inside, then threw up her arms 
wildly, uttering a shrill, wailing cry. 

A colored woman rushed from one of 
the state-rooms and took hold of her 
mistress, casting at Monty an indignant 


glance. But Mrs. Strauss shook herself 
free and laid her hands on Monty’s 
arm 


“ Where—where did you—find this ?” 
she gasped, wrenching the words, as it 
were, from the depths of incipient hys- 
teria. “Tell me! For God's sake! 
For—for truth’s sake do not deceive—” 

“I would not deceive you for the 
world, madame,” interrupted Monty, 
much moved himself. “I found this 
ring upon the finger of a dead man on 
the Florida beach, day before yesterday. 
Beyond the remnants of a blue uniform 
it was the only thing about him—” 

Another shrill scream cut him short. 
Mrs. Strauss fell back into the arms of 
her attendant, beating her hands pain- 
fully. The large officer thrust his head 
in at a forward door. 

“You must go, sir,” said the colored 
woman, hastily. “Go at once; and—do 
not say anything.” 

Monty nodded, but as he withdrew 
up the companion stairs he saw the at- 
tendant refuse the officer’s assistance as 
she supported her mistress to a state- 
room. The young man went forward 
in a bewildered state of mind, and was 
presently approached by the larger offi- 
cer, whose name, by the way, was Butter- 
worth. 

“Come aft, young fellow,” said he. 
“ What is the meaning of the commotion 
into which you evidently threw the 
lady ? No nonsense now.” 

“T am not in the habit of talking non- 
sense, sir.” 

“You know how to be impudent, 
though, I see.” 

“Begging your pardon, sir, I am not 
impudent. I hope you will bear in 
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mind that I am not one of your crew, 
but 'a coast guardsman.” 

“Stow all that guff. I didn’t call you 
back to find out what or who you are. 
I want to know what happened to throw 
Mrs.—the lady into such a state of ex- 
citement. You will do well to answer.” 

Monty remembered what the colored 
woman had said. Moreover, though 
the Cadmus had rescued him, he felt 
that the captain of the Cadmus already 
hated him for some reason, and he like- 
wise experienced .no liking for that 
crusty gentleman himself. He therefore 
remained silent. 

“Well, why don’t you speak up ?” 

“Because I have nothing to say—to 
you, at least—on that subject.” 
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Captain Butterworth looked as if he 
would have cheerfully had Monty seized 
up to the foremast, with his back bared 
to the ‘‘cat,” had he obeyed his natural 
instincts. What he did do, however, 
was to beckon to the boatswain. 

“Take this man below,” he growled, 
in deep, gutteral accents. “Keep him 
on bread and water until he ceases to be 
tongue-tied.” 

Monty could hardly believe his ears. 
He was not under this man’s orders, 
and he was able to pay for the trouble 
of saving his life and setting him ashore, 
somewhere. As the boatswain ap- 
proached, he backed himself against the 
forward bulkhead of the cabin and sky- 
light. 


(To be continued. ) 


DOWN 


BY CHARLES "HANSON 


BY 


THE SEA. 


TOWNE. 


OWN by the sea the surges sing 
A sad, lugubrious strain, 

And the moan of the ebb-tide sounds to me 
Like the cry of a heart in pain! 


Down by the sea the wild waves roll, 


And the billows dash high on the shore; 


’ 


The breakers form round the sturdy rocks, 
And blend with the ocean’s roar. 


Down by the sea my aching heart, 
Beats time to the wild refrain, 

And it seems to me as I list to the sounds, 
That the sea must know of my pain! 


Bensonhurst, Long Island. 
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MAN. 


BY CHARLES F, ALLEN. 


ae hundreds of feet above the 

mesa-land, among the firs and sil- 
ver-spruce, a thin, white vein of quartz 
cropped out for twenty rods; here was 
located the Hungry Man, the one much- 
talked-of mine, to whose promises all 
the embryo city looked with desperate 
hopes. Some half-way down, the mouth 
of a tunnel opened on the chalky hill of 
dump that every day reached further 
towards the town. 

The vein—six inches wide among the 
trees—though running light in gold, 
gave hopes of wonderful returns at lower 
depths. In this respect it was like all 
other claims, and he was no good citi- 
zen who could not tell you how the 
great Salt Rising property at Jasper Hill 
resembled this, and how in time, the 
Hungry Man would boom their corner 
lots and bring them back a thousand- 


fold. This tunnel, which had swallowed — 


a lot of hard-earned cash, was to tap the 
vein where it would be certainly wider 
and immeasurably richer, to-day, per- 
haps; but soon. 

A third was owned by Sanderson, the 
so-called Duke of Alakazan, a type of 
the men who find and lose a fortune 
every year; another third was in the 
hands of a hundred citizens of the camp 
from the minister and his wife to the 
courtesan and the lean musician of the 
slums. The rest of the stock was lying 
cozily with clean, white naperies that 
seemed sometimes to Mrs. Vance the 
only relics of her happiest days. For 
two years in the mountains found them 
very poor indeed, with yet a growing 
gladness in her heart that the color 
glowed in the husband’s face, and his 
racking cough had ceased. 

Albert Vance, a Cornell man, reliable 
chemist and mining engineer, driven by 
incipient consumption to the West, had 


bought a third interest from the original 
drunken owner of the claim. When 
the handsome certificates of stock were 
signed, one of them represented 333,333 
shares in the name of Nellie Vance. 
This had cost them a thousand dollars; 
they had risked their fate on a single 
chance; every dollar they had left and 
most of those they afterwards earned had 
gone to feed the Hungry Man. The 
assay office of Vance & Co+—the Co. 
being the patient and hopeful wife—had 
barely saved them from want. As Pal- 
issy fed his greedy furnace fires, they 
denied themselves to satiate the dark- 
mouthed tunnel on the peak. The 
baby’s shoes were full of holes, their 
own not always mates; and yet they 
lived in hope and held their troubles 
back. 

To-day an air of expectation showed 
along the single street. Men would 
break away from the red and black be- 
fore their dollars failed; under the skill- 
ful manipulation of a bar-tender, Jones un- 
consciously swallowed Riley’s beer and 
washed it down with water, and Riley 
returned the compliment by drinking the 
whisky and wiping away the imaginary 
foam. The last shift had reported that 
the ‘vein of the Hungry Man was almost 
reached; ‘‘and Mr. Vance,” they said, 
“‘makes no mistakes.” 

All night with Sanderson, Vance had 
remained in the mine, awaiting the draw- 
ing in the lottery of the Hungry Man; 
their future, or Vance’s at least, depend- 
ed upon the results of a few hours’ 
work. 

At 1 p. m. the watchful idlers down 
below observed a man upon the dump, 
who lifted his rifle in the air and fired a 
dozen shots. A rumble of excitement 
pervaded every corner of Cactus City, 
and Nellie Vance caught up the baby 
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to her breast and felt the hot tears rain- 
ing down her cheeks in a sudden whirl 
of hope and fear and tenderness. And 
by dusk her husband came, with two 
stout men who bore in sacks the lumps 
of yet untested quartz. 

They had found the vein 300 feet be- 
low the surface; “and if it’s rich,” he 
said, as he kissed his anxious wife; “if 
it zs rich, so are we.” 

The night was one of great excite- 
ment in the camp. The Weekly Cactus 
appeared in extra form, black with ingen- 
ious head-lines, and added fuel to the 
flame. At 8 o’clock it was rumored 
that the ore would run as high as forty 
ounces, or $800 to the ton. The rumor 
spread to Vance’s door where his wife 
was told it by the minister’s wife, as she 
listened with strangely throbbing heart, 
yet certain that in the little time elapsed 
no genuine assay had been possible. 

In the meantime, Vance and the two 
miners had locked themselves in the 
large extension of the cabin that served 
as a laboratory, and were hard at work. 
‘‘ Nellie,” he had said to his wife, ‘I in- 
tend to get this right if it takes till 
morning; we can’t afford to fool our- 
selves or anyone else; so go to bed and 
sleep till I report.” She turned away 
with a little nervous smile, and by the 
side of the sleeping child sat quietly till 
the dawn. 

The ore brought down—some 200 
pounds in all, taken at random from the 
pieces loosened by the use of dynamite 
—was broken into small bits by the 
men and shoveled over and over till 
thoroughly mixed. For hours the noise 
of their labor soothed the watching wo- 
man’s nerves; at last there succeeded 
only the quiet movements of her hus- 
band, for the men had left him when 
their share of the work was done. In 
five pounds of the broken quartz, re- 
duced to a powder fine as meal, he had 
a sample of the lot that might be de- 
pended upon. 

It was midnight then, and past; with 
the powdered quartz he mixed litharge, 
soda, iron and other chemicals, and in a 
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crucible heated them hotter than the 
seat of Shadrack’s pants. When the 
mass had partly cooled he broke the 
slag away, and took a small, black mass 
of metal from the midst. In this the 
riddle lay; he placed it in a little bone- 
ash cup, and in a yellow fire-clay oven 
brought it to a radiant heat. Slowly 
and surely the lead was vaporized, pass- 
ing away in noxious fumes. There 
were white gleams in the eastern sky as 
he drew the cupel out; he thought a 
moment of his wife, of the baby ; he saw 
them blest with everything that wealth 
could buy; he thought how thin were 
Nellie’s shoes, and how few the dollars 
they had left; and with a prayer that 
sounded like a sob, he looked to see the 
result of all his work—a globule like a 
millet grain, five cents’ worth at the 
most—not $20 to the ton! 

He leaned his head upon the table; 
his hands were clasped before him, and 
thus he sat in misery that is only born 
of ruined hopes, wasted fortune, and 
prospects black as night. He said no 
word; he feared to wake his patient 
wife, whom he thought slept; he was 
quiet, but the tears dropped down upon 
the rough, pine boards until he fell 
asleep for the first moment in three 
whole days. And Nellie, hearing no 
sound and wondering why, slipped soft- 
ly in at the door of which she had the 
key, and found him sitting there, his 
lamp alight and the cupel at his side. 
She took it carefully up and saw how 
pitiful a bit of gold it held. His hands 
were wet with tears; her eyes were dim 
as. she stooped and oh! so carefully 
touched him with her lips. She turned 
and left him to his rest. 

After she had gone he rose like a 


_drunken man, awakened by the trouble 


at his heart. A vague and foolish hope 
came to him with the day that glowed 
along the ragged heights of the Pifion 
range; perhaps they had found a richer 
streak in the night, or something might 
have turned up that would better things. 
And whether this was so or not, he 
could not bear to wake his wife to the 
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stubborn real- 
ity that had 
come _ upon 
them. After 
hiding the cu- 
pel, he quietly 
left the house, 
and climbed up toward the mine. 

By the time he reached the tunnel’s 
mouth, there was sunlight on the west- 
ern peaks; boys were running through 
the streets with another edition of the 
Cactus, and his courage failed as he 
thought of the news it had. For he 
knew one thing too well—the Hungry 
Man was become a Dead Man. 

As the sunshine fell upon the mesa, 
Sanderson knocked at Vance’s door. 
Mrs. Vance appeared and although sur- 
prised at his early call, she gave no sign, 
but told him that her husband had gone 
up the mountain half an hour ago; and 
then she asked him what he thought of 
the mine. As he was about to answer, 
a boy appeared with extras, but before 
he could advertise his wares, Sanderson 
took them all at once and the boy, 
though full of wonder, raced away with 
a dollar in his hand. 
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| He looked to see the result of his work. 
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Instead of answering 
then, he began to question 
her, and for all her brav- 
ery and self-control, he 
saw she had no good news 
to tell. At last he said in 
an off-hand way, that he 
came to make a trade with 
Mr. Vance and she could 
tell him, maybe, just as 
well. 

‘“The mine,” he went 
on to say, “is showing up 
pay ore, but nothing much; 
it never’ll make us rich, 
and it’s only by the best of 
work we'll get our money 
back. There’s got to be 
some one in control, with 
more than half the stock; 
and this is what I want 
to do: I will either buy 
or sell a third, spot cash, 
and whichever way it goes, there'll be a 
head to the company.” 

Nellie Vance repeated to herself the 
words, ‘‘buy or sell a third,” looking as 
indifferent as possible, till she knew just 
what they meant. Perhaps she laughed 
a little in her sleeve at the idea of her 
husband having spot cash or any kind 
of cash, but she was thinking all the 
time. 

‘Suppose we want to sell,’ she re- 
plied, ‘‘ what will you pay for the third 
I own?”—with emphasis on the I. 
There was unconscious eagerness in his 
voice as he answered her: 

“Ten cents a share; buy or sell.” 
He knew they couldn’t buy. 

In less than one minute Nellie Vance 
did more figuring than she had ever 
done in a year, with the result : 
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Money paid in for shares........... $ 3,500 
333,333 shares at 10 cents........... 33,333 
BeOS. einckig oi tier i ee $30,000 


She couldn’t figure the odd hundreds, 
for she was busy otherwise. Sanderson 
wanted to buy—she knew it well; he 
‘had better assays than Albert, and per- 
haps the mine was very rich. Then she 
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thought of the speck of gold in the 
black cupel, and that Albert never made 
mistakes; she tried to see the headings 


ot the Cactus in Sanderson’s hands; she 


remembered the man who drowned be- 
cause he wouldn’t grab an oar for the 
reason that he wanted to seize the boat, 
and with a lump in her throat, said very 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ I will sell my shares for 
$40,000 ; but I cannot buy. Whatever 
I do will suit my husband, I believe.” 

Sanderson hesitated, then replied du- 
biously : 

‘It’s more than ten cents, and ten 
cents is a pretty good price.”’ 

‘‘Maybe it is too much,” said Mrs. 
Vance, ‘‘ but Albert will soon be home, 
and I am willing to leave it to him to 
decide.” 

Sanderson looked up towards the 
mine; Vance was coming down; .the 
cry of a newsboy grew louder till he 
caught his words. , 

‘‘T will take the stock at your price, 
Mrs. Vance. The cashier is at the bank 
and as I have to leave for Jasper in an 
hour, I am ready to make the trade at 
once.” 

Ten minutes afterwards, in the pres- 
ence of the cashier of the Cactus Na- 
tional, Mrs. Vance wrote Nellie Vance 
across the back of the certificate for 
333,333 shares, and folded a certificate 
of deposit in her pocket-book. She left 
the bank at once, passing through a 
crowd at the door, that comprised half 
the population of the camp. She meta 
newsboy whom she knew and surprised 
him with a quarter for a copy of the 
Daylight Extra, as its bold, black type 
proclaimed. Johnny hastened on his 
way, but she heard his words: 

‘‘ All about the big strike in the Hun- 
gry Man! E£xtry Cactus! Ere-oo-ah!” 

She dared not trust herself to read the 
news fill safe at home. She remem- 
bered now, she had left the baby all 
alone, asleep; and that she had done 
so, indicates the state of her mind. 
Returning to the house, she found the 
child sleeping quietly, then opened the 
paper and read: 
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CACTUS CITY BOOMING!! 

BIG STRIKE IN THE HUNGRY MAN! 

MILLIONS OF TEN-OUNCE ORE! 

‘We hasten to issue a daylight extra edition 
of The Cactus to announce that the well-known 
chemist, Mr. Montague Levy, has just reported 
the ore from the tunnel on the Hungry Man claim 
to run from eight to ten ounces in gold to the 
ton. He has refused twenty-five cents a share 
for the 50,000 shares he owns and thinks it worth 
ten times as‘much. This is GREAT! Hurrah 
for Cactus City and the Hungry Man!,”’ 

She dropped the paper, knelt at the 
cradle of the sleeping child, and cried to 
think she had thrown away—for so it 
seemed—what her husband had so pa- 
tiently worked and waited for. How 
could she tell him what she had done? 
But—and she rose again—her husband 
was always right; and she sought and 
found the cupel, with its small, disgrace- 
ful grain of gold from ore that must run 
at least $40 to pay expenses. ‘“ There 
must be some mistake,” she thought. 

Albert Vance was half an hour climb- 
ing down Pifion Hill and reaching home. 
His nerves were calmed—his wife must 
know nothing of that great agony that 
had been upon him. They met each 
other’s eyes, these two, with attempt at 
self-control that miserably failed; but 
before a word was said, the same boy, 
Johnny, suddenly appeared, threw a 
paper in the open door and ran away. 
Mrs. Vance’s quarter entitled her to this. 
They heard him yell— 

“ All about the sale of Vance’s stock! 
Extry edition! Ere-oo-ah !” 

Nellie dared not speak; her husband 
took the sheet and read; his face grew 
white as death. 


40,000 DOLLAR SALE! 

VANCE’S THIRD OF THE HUNGRY MAN! 

SOLD TO MR. SANDERSON! 

She dared not look at him when he 
spoke. She knew his face was whiter 
still; his voice intense with unconcealed 
anxiety. 

“ Nellie,” he said, “‘is it true? 
you sold the mine?” 

She raised her eyes and looked at him 


Have 
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—then fainted in his arms. In his sud- 
den fear he thought her dead; his Nellie 
dead! How swift the past came back 
tohim. The first shy glance of inter- 
est, the touch of her hand, the kiss that 
bound their lives, her patient help, her 
tenderness, her child! What did he care 
for a thousand mines ? 

And then she moved again; her eyes 
were closed, but she put her hand in his, 
and with it the certificate of ‘the bank, 
as if she dared not tell him of herself. 
And now he knew it all, and sat in silent 
wonderment. He drew her closer to 
his heart; he kissed her beautiful face 
until she looked at him with glistening 
eyes. 

“Tell me, you are not very angry, 
dear?” 

“ Nellie,” was his reply, “ I was just 
afraid it wasn’t so; I thought we hadn't 
a dollar in the world; if Levy says the 
ore runs high in gold or anything else 
but silica, he’s trying to sell his stock. 
But how did you ever come to sell ?” 

Her courage gave her strength again 
as she told him how the sale was made ; 
of the confidence she had placed in his 
test; of Sanderson’s eagerness and her 
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terror when she thought she might have 
been deceived, or that he had later infor- 
mation from the mine. The bank cer- 
tificate looked now like a wonderful, 
magical thing. Dreams of millions 
seemed but vanities before the reality of 
what they had. They folded the baby’s 
shoes up carefully for remembrance 
sake. There would be new ones now, 
and more; and so they sat and planned 
till the child awoke for the last time in 
the shadows of the Pifion Range. 

They are looking back to-day, per- 
haps, to what was Cactus Camp, recall- 
ing the sudden departure of ‘“ Monte 
Levy,” as they called him ever after- 
wards; the rage of Sanderson and the 
despair of the sadly-stricken citizens. 
They hear from time to time of work on 
the Hungry Man; of slow and trifling 
returns that yet may turn to better 
things; yet always, as with all true 
hearts once filled with the beauty and 
grandeur of the peaks and the life and 
vigor of the mountain air, they look 
back toward these things as lovers treas- 
uring flowers that blossomed long ago. 

Denver, Colorado. 


SIMPLE ANNALS OF OUR SUMMER CAMP. 


BY CHARLES A. MARCH, 


6¢ TF you really intend to commit sui- 


cide, allow me to recommend 
Rough on Rats in preference to camp- 
ing out. The former is a much quicker 
method and, on the whole, less painful.” 
So advised a friend, who is a valued 
authority on some other questions. But, 
like perverse school-boys, when we had 
worked up a pet scheme in our three 
brains, there was no use talking to us. 
We went, we camped, and we conquered; 
five delightful weeks of camp life slightly 
damaged our friend’s reputation as an 
adviser in that line. 
There is camping and camping. If 


some prefer trying it with no outfit ex- 
cept a few pounds of crackers and 
canned goods—no tent, no bedding, no 
stove—they may enjoy it. “ For those 
that like it, it is just the thing they like.” 
But we don't. 

It may be sportsmanlike and roman- 
tic to depend entirely upon one’s gun 
and fishing rod for meat and fish; to 
cook over a fire made on the ground ; 
and to sleep on a couch of tree-boughs, 
with a brigade of mosquitoes for com- 
pany. But as for us give us a substan- 
tial and capacious tent, a comfortable: 
cot apiece, a good gasoline stove and a 
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well selected stock of cooking utensils ; 
also a farm-house near by and a butcher, 
grocer and baker not too many miles 
away. 

Consulting economy, we decided to 
buy our outfit. Renting is cheaper, at 
first; but it leaves one no nearer owing 
his dwelling place, after some months’ 
or years’ expense, than at first. For 
about $60 we bought an excellent outfit, 
such as would give three persons a com- 





little brook was bridged by almost as 
narrow a way as that which is said to 
conduct every true Moslem safely to 
Paradise. On the north lay a great 
tract of woodland. 

How gladly, after our daily work in 
the city, we returned, not to a hot room 
in a city house, but to the shady woods, 
and an out-door dinner beside our tent. 
A walk of a mile from the little subur- 
ban station, brought us to the hospita- 





‘* Why should not men learn to cook ?’’ 


fortable camp-home for several summers 
with proper care. 

The site selected for pitching the tent 
was about seven miles from the great 
city, but in such a secluded spot that 
for a number of weeks we spent each 
day in the city, engaged in our regular 
office work, leaving the tent and furnish- 
ings to take their chances of molesta- 
tion; and we lost nothing of any im- 
portance. On the south, an almost im- 
passable thicket, threaded by a brook, 
protected us, save where an Indian-file 
path had been broken through. The 


ble farm house where we bought our 
milk, potatoes, etc. Then across the 
field and the narrow bridge, to the prec- 
ious solitude of the camp. Then to 
work! One goes to the spring for a 
pail of finer water than can be drawn 
from a city spigot; another sets the 
table; and the third prepares the vege- 
tables and meat for cooking. Why 
should not men learn to cook? Some 
knowledge of the art may prove a great 
blessing, some time. 

The daily life in camp is one of pleas- 
ing novelty, which wears off but slowly. 
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A hard rain, which is such a common- 
place event to dwellers in ordinary 
houses, becomes a matter of special in- 
terest when the same persons trust them- 
selves to the vicissitudes of life under a 
canvas roof. One night, after three 
tired campers had fallen asleep, lulled 
to slumber by the piping note of the 
mosquito just outside the netting sur- 
rounding their cots, by the hum of 
countless insects without the tent, and 
by the ‘strong, pure notes of the whip- 
poor-will in the neighboring forest, 
storm-clouds rolled up the sky, and 
some time after midnight, we were 
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making tea, it is important to remember 
to put some tea into the water; and that 
pickled meats do not make the best of 
hash. 

One of our party may yet become a 
five-thousand dollar chef. He was fond 
of making excursions into the unknown 
land of cookery, where no sign-boards 
exist. Odd remnants of former meals 
he thriftily combined, as if guided by 
instinct. He scorned to consult the 
cook-book, and boasted that he never 
followed the same receipt twice. His 
savory dishes were eagerly devoured, 
and no questions asked. He declined 


**4 comfortable camp home.” 


awakened by the hammering of the rain 
on the canvas overhead. The novice in 
camping listens in alarm; the old stager, 
after quietly looking the thing over, 
says, “ All right; turn in again.” And 
we turn in, relieved to find that we shall 
not have to stand in the pouring rain 
for a quarter-hour, drawing the “ fly” 
over the main tent. 

As to bachelor cooking, previous ig- 
norance is well atoned for by a desire 
to learn and a little actual work with a 
cook-book before you. We learn by 
comical experience that baking powder 
will not sweeten sour. milk; that in 


to give us the bottom facts of each dish 
—perhaps with reason fearing the effect 
on our appetites. His waffles were fine. 
The first plate banished discontent from 
the mind; the second made us wish 
peace and good will to all mankind; and 
after making away with the third plate, 
we felt like rising simultaneously, shak- 
ing hands all around, and then—sitting 
down again and asking for more. We 
felt like organizing a society for the 
banishment of discontent and crime, 
making hot waffles, free to all, the foun- 
dation-stone. 

We became accustomed, in camp, to 
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having many sorts and sizes of animals 
and insects as our uninvited guests. 
One evening, after the first course of the 
dinner had been. partaken of, the cook 
(pro tempore) intimated that a choice 
dessert was coming. He left the table 
to fetch it; ina moment we heard the 
doleful news, “ The d:ssert’s done for!’’ 
A dog, standing with his fore-paws 
against the high box on which the pud- 
ding was cooling, had lapped off the 
sago topping. Well, if the epitaph, 
“Gone to the dogs,” must be written at 
all, it would better be over our désserts 
than over us. Weshall get our deserts 
sooner or later, anyway. 

As we sat at table, we sometimes 
watched the hornets buzzing about the 
mosquito canopy overhead, in pursuit of 


DUCK SHOOTING 
BY C. 


HAD been longingly looking for- 

ward for the first “cold snap” to 
bring the ducks, and now, hearing they 
were feeding in considerable numbers 
about West Bay, I hunted up three of 
my friends, J , B ,and P : 
who can always be counted upon for a 
“duck shoot.” They readily assenting, 
we engaged a staunch and comfortable 
little sloop, stored our traps aboard, and 
late the same afternoon, started out for 
the Bay. Then, as we got clear of the 
wharves and into the face of a stiff, 
spanking breeze, we fairly flew down the 
channel. 

The course lay due sou’west, and 
along it our thoroughbred little craft 
plunged, tossing aside the white-capped 
water in hearty derision at its ineffec- 
tual attempts to bar her free-passage. 
After dark, the moon came out full and 
clear, and the twinkling stars, not to be 
out-done, added their brilliancy toward 
creating a parody upon Night, who re- 
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flies, and occasionally pouncing upon a 
victim. The hapless fly was thereupon 
dismembered, limb by limb, as colly, 
apparently, as if its captor had descend- 
ed from the Spanish Inquisition. Ac- 
cordingly when we saw a hornet floun- 
dering in the flour, drowning in the 
cream, or dropping, with singed wings, 
from the flame of the stove, we thought 
it served him right. 

These “simple annals” of our camp , 
life linger fondly in our memories; and 
although it was “lots of work,” we ~ 
would do it again, with pleasure. But, 
alas! one of the trio is now in Dakota; 
another in Chicago, the third—married, 
and in Washington. “When shall we 
three meet again?” 

Washington, D. C. 


BAY. 


SHELTON. 


tired, hopelessly beaten, into the back- 
ground; while we four, comfortably 
wrapped, sat perched on top of the cabin, 
fought off the spray and “swapped yarns,” 
with little fear of wind or waves, know- 
ing that the tiller was handled by a 
master. This pace soon brought us 
alongside the drawbridge, seven miles 
out from the city, where we had to beat 
about, until at last, having made enough 
noise to awaken the dead, with an old 
fog horn and a volley from our guns, 
we succeeded in arousing the bridge- 
keeper, who grumblingly came out and 
let us through. 

Then all hands “ stood by” to assist 
in safely clearing the second draw, after 
which we swiftly covered the quarter 
mile that lay between us and the recent- 
ly completed steel wagon-bridge con- 
necting Galveston Island with the main- 
land—a distance of something over two 
miles. Passing through this, we were 
in West Bay; the Island to our left, and 
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the mainland to the right, about three 
miles apart. The shoals and small 
islands being numerous in this part of 
the bay, it requires a boatman thorough- 
ly familiar with them, and a boat of very 
small draft, to successfully get through; 
but having both, we went along without 
a scrape. Two miles further down, we 
were in clear water again, and making 
up for lost time so that 10 o’clock found 
us casting anchor about half a mile off 
Caronkaway Shore on the mainland side. 

After a hearty supper—for which the 
brisk salt air had put us in an apprecia- 
tive condition—followed by a soothing 
pipe, and while we were putting the 
guns together, assorting our shells, etc., 
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quack-quack from some old drake on 
shore, silence reigned, and the gentle 
rocking of the boat quickly induced 
slumber. 

At 4 o'clock the next morning we 
shiveringly got into our rigs, and urged 
John, the boatman, to “hurry up with 
the coffee,” which he did while we load- 
ed up the skiff. After drinking that hot, 
comforting brew, we rowed over to shore, 
where a few moments’ walk overland, 
brought us to the lake. P and I 
floated our twenty-four decoys, and im- 
provised as comfortable a blind as possi- 
ble among the reeds, with a big log to 
sit on, while E and J started 
off in opposite directions for a tramp 
around the lake and marshes, which 
are about six miles in circumfer- 
ence, to see what they could pick 
up. 

The moon had long since gone 
unter cover, and we impatiently 











‘* We fairly flew down the channel.” 


for an early start in the morning, J ; 
who is musically inclined, produced a 
tin flute and attempted to execute sun- 
dry airs therewith. That instrument, 
however, did not seem to conform to 
J ’s desires, although he made stren- 
uous efforts to induce it to do so until 
E——, being the most harrassed of the 
audience, remonstrated rather severely 
with the performer and quelled the dis- 
turbance. 

But not until we had a squabble over 
the two comfortable lower bunks and 
settled it by drawing straws to decide 
who should occupy them, did we finally 
get settled for the night. Then, save 
for the swishing of the water, as it broke 
softly against the boat, and an occasional 








awaited the approach of dawn, in order to 
see the birds before they reached us. We 
occasionally heard the whirr of wings in 
close proximity to our blind, but could 
distinguish nothing until they were some 
distance off, and between us and the 
open water of the lake. Finally, how- 
ever, in the midst of our very chilly dis- 
comfort, the East began to brighten, and 
soon P whispered, “ Look out! a 
bunch of teal is coming our way.” They 
swung down to the decoys, presenting a 
beautiful shot, and—bang! bang! my 
old Colt’s 10-bore sang out. But my 
arms were too shaky with the cold in 
them, and the ducks whizzed away un- 
harmed. P had nothing to say, but 
his disgusted look expressed volurnes. 














DUCK SHOOTING IN GALVESTON 


“Be careful now,’ cautioned P- 
again, and two mellow reports from his 
antique Parker joined with mine, as we 
both got in doubles at another bunch of 
teal. They left one for each barrel, and 
one over for the credit of a stray pellet. 
“ That's better,” encouragingly remarked 
P. , arresting at the same moment, 
the flight of a lone mallard as it flew 
overhead, disdainful of our decoys. 
Then I got three “ sprig-tails” from the 
center of a bunch immediately after and 
P. picked one off the edge. 

Another flock of the same species 
decoyed grandly, soon after, swooping 
down upon the decoys and poising al- 
most stationary for an instant, a few feet 
abovethem. Then they discovered their 
mistake and turned their breasts full 
toward us, as they shot straight up. 
Four almost simultaneous reports rang 
out and we had depleted their number 
by eight—the banner shot of the day. 
Pp downed another mallard, and I 
got two “red-heads” out of a bunch of 
pine, after which P: waded out and 
retrieved the slain during a cessation in 
the hostilities. 

“If possible, make your egotistical 
self small for a moment,” remarked 
P. when we got settled again, “and 
we may get a shot at those ‘brant’ 
heading this way.””. We both took rather 
long-range shots, as they flew high over- 
head, and winged one, which P. , af- 
ter a short chase and _ another shot, suc- 
ceeded in capturing. j 

For a short time longer, we had good 
sport, until, as the sun rose higher, the 
birds began settling out of range, in the 
middle of the lake, and we could get 
only an occasional shot at the “strag- 
glers.” At last, tiring of this, we moved 
higher up on shore into more comforta- 
ble quarters, where we lighted our com- 
panionable “corncobs” and waited for the 
other fellows to come up, well satisfied 
with our morning’s work. Spread out 
on the ground near us, the resuit was 
fifty-seven ducks and three brant. 

Soon we heard a shot off to the left 
and shortly after E came up “ dead 
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beat,” saying he had “tramped all over 
the blamed country in mud and water 
waist deep.” He had had fairly good 
luck, however, and added fourteen jack- 
snipe and five ducks to our pile. J 
was nowhere to be seen, and upon my 
promise to bring the skiff back for him, 
it was finally decided to row over to the 
boat and prepare for dinner. Thinking 
we should come back again for the 
evening flight, we left the decoys out, 
and packing everything down to where 
the skiff was beached, shoved her off. 
As we were rowing over, several very 
wierd and screechy sounds, which 
seemed to come from far off in the 
prairie, reached our ears, but at the mo- 
ment we paid no special attention to 
them, attributing them to the cry of a 
jay-hawk. It was only afterwards that 
we recalled having heard them at all. 
But, as we came up alongside the boat, 
two reports sounded in quick succession, 
quite near and we all wondered what 
J was after. 

P , whose artistic culinary skill is 
unsurpassed, soon began operations, and 
our little camp stove gave forth the most 
appetizing odors. I had been listening 
for J and finally heard him on shore 
shouting for the skiff. When I rowed 
over and took him in, he seemed rather 
grumpy, which I supposed was caused 
by chagrin at his ill-luck, and quizzed 
him about it all the way back, as he 
couldn't show a feather. P: sounded 
the gong as we climbed aboard, and 
down in the cabin we found the table 
loaded with good things. Fresh oysters 
on the half-shell and fried ; a fine, large, 
broiled red-fish the boatman had caught 
in the bayou, about a mile distant, where 
he had also gathered the oysters. Then 
we had a fat brant nicely browned, with 
a plentiful supply of ducks and snipe, 
besides. a nice assortment of vegetables 
and relishes we had brougnt with us. 
Four very hungry hunters sat down to 
that spread; and presently arose, full to 
repletion. Out came the inevitable pipe 
and we lounged about the bunks, going 
over in memory, the morning’s sport. 
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They left one for each barrel, and one over for the credit of a stray peilet. 


About 4 o'clock we began preparing 
to go ashore again for the evening flight, 
but J declared he was not going 
over. Wondering at this, we tried to 
persuade him, until, finding it of no 
avail, we let him alone and were about 
to cast off the skiff, when he blurted out, 
“You needn't go fellows, the decoys are 
gone.” 

‘Where the deuce are they gone?” 
yelled back E , 

“Well, I'll explain how it was, fel- 
lows,” began J in a sheepish tone, 
as we came back; and then he went on 
to say that after leaving us in the morn- 
ing, he had tramped across the prairie 
for miles and miles without getting a 
decent shot at anything, until finally be- 
coming disgusted, had turned back. Af- 
ter retracing his steps for a considerable 
distance, he decided to take a rest, with- 
out knowing he was only a short dis- 
tance from where he had left us in the 
morning, as it was dark at that time, 
and he didn’t remember having crossed 
over that ground before. Then remem- 
bering he hac his flute in his pocket, he 
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took advantage of being 
alone to practice on it, 
(we three smiled grim- 
ly at each other, as we 
recalled those queer 
sounds). After playing(?) 
for sometime, without 
fear of molestation, (a hit 
at us), he resumed his 
course, and in a few mo- 
ments, caught sight of a 
big flock of ducks in the 
water near the shore. 
Down on hands and 
knees he got and cau- 
tiously crawled toward 
them. Finally he had 
crept within range, and 
slightly raising up, took 
a long aim at the center 
of the bunch, and blazed 
away with his right. He 
was considerably surprised to see the 
greater part of them silently flatten out 
upon the water; but without waiting to 
argue the question, he quickly poured 
the contents of his other barrel into 
those remaining, whereupon several more 
of them assumed the same attitude. He 
excitedly ran toward them, and draw- 
ing nearer, found to his horror—he had 
torn our canvas decoys to pieces! 

Poor J ! He was a novice at 
decoy shooting, and in fact had never 
seen a canvas decoy, they being quite 
new here. So, after chaffing him un- 
metcifully for a while—which he bore 
good-naturedly, now that his conscience 
had been freed of its burden—we for- 
gave him upon his promise to “ set ’em 
up,” if we’d only “ heave to.” 

Further sport being out of the ques- 
tion, we spread sails and started back 
for the city, well satisfied with the morn- 
ings shoot, but determined to return in 
a few days and try it again after we had 
taught J the general utility and 
value of a “ Canvas Back.” 


Galveston, Texas. 
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BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 


No breath of wind moves o’er the dale 
In August days; 

No zephyr breeze stirs woodland trees. 
The sun ablaze, 


Flings ruddy glows adown the vale, 

And golden light 
Beams through the haze these August days; 
ai The world is bright. 


And that is all dear August gives! 
Yet welcoméd 

She comes to us, and ever thus 
When she is dead, 


We sigh—‘ Alas! sweet August lives 
No more, no more! 

She made earth bright with radiant light; 
Now we deplore 


“Her death, and wish that she were here 
That we might gaze 

Upon the face and hallowed grace 
Of August days. 


“For, ah! the balm ye brought, sweet days! 
Ye banished pain; 

1 long for thee, I yearn io see 
Thy smiles again!” 





Bensonhurst, Long Island. 














HUNTING 


BY CHARLES 


S it anything but natural that, being 
by chance—which I fear has been a 

potent factor in shaping my brief and 
somewhat checkered career—at present 
existing in barren, forbidding Arizona, 
that my thoughts on these hot days 
should turn to the grand sport which 
has fallen to my lot during a five-years’ 
residence in Northwestern Colorado ? 

Try as I may to be contented, that 
wild, fierce longing for the free, untram- 
meled life of the mountains sometimes 
gets the better of me, and I make a vow 
that if ever I get back to Colorado's 
cool, inviting mountains and snow-fed 
streams I will turn hermit and have it 
out with Mother Nature once and for 
all. I am a great admirer of Nature, 
but I have strenuous objections to asso- 
ciating with her as long as she makes 
boon companions of tarantulas, snakes, 
cactus and sand, as she will persist in 
doing in this God-forsaken country. 

You have all heard the story of the 
home-sick German, who, fearing that he 
would again be tempted to leave home, 
persisted in staying in the obnoxious 
country in the hope that he would 
“learn this tam Tuchman somedings.” 
Well, I propose to “learn” ¢izs Dutchman 
something if it takes till Christmas. 

He must be a dull soul who does not 
feel a thrill of genuine pleasure when, 
the world left behind to run as i: will 
without him, he finds himself in a virgin 
country unmarred by the hand of man 
—for, indeed, man but tears down 
where he imagines he is building up. 
If this wild country happens to be the 
home of nearly every species of big 
game and the tempestuous streams teem 
with grayling and speckled trout, the 
pleasure is much enhanced. Such a 
place is the mountainous country of 
North-western Colorado. I pity the 
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man who has not tasted the sweets of 
such a place. In this free life one 
should give himself wholly over in trust 
to Nature and the elements. He should 
drop the manufactured necessities of life 
and he will be surprised-to learn how 
simple, elemental and healthful human 
existence may become. And then, 
weary from the day’s sport, to sit at 
night around the blazing camp-fire with 
no unsightly roof between you and the 
starry canopy of heaven and as the 
smoke curls from the bowl and the com- 
rades one by one recount the experiences 
of the day and lay plans for the morrow 
—ah! such a life is the very acme of 
human enjoyment and bliss. By a sud- 
den transformation, the man of the city 
finds himself changed into the likeness 
of the aboriginal. The long smothered 
instinct of the primitive man awakes in 
him, and he could almost wish that he 
had lived centuries ago, and his soul 
have taken bodily form in the sinewy 
flesh of some Indian chieftain, having 
the subtle wood lore for his education 
and the Great Spirit for his faith, before 
America had the misfortune of being 
discovered by Columbus and man’s life 
was reduced to a daily study of econ- 
omics. 

It was just a year ago now that, after 
vainly trying for eight months to be 
good while cooped up between brick 
walls assisting in “educating” a long- 
suffering public through the medium of 
a one-horse newspaper, that the fever 
(or was it a reduction?) struck me, and 
I hurried away to my home where I 
could enjoy the companionship of gun 
and rod at my pleasure. One hunting 
trip that I made soon after my arrival 
occurs to me now. In fact, that trip 
and scores of others recur to me often, 
and | take a grim sort of pleasure in let- 
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ting my mind go back over the details 
and live again the ecstatic climax of 
some hunt in which my not too sure 
rifle has proved for the nonce the victor 
over the noble game of the Rockies. 

It was about the first of September 
last year that two men could have been 
seen winding their way up the steep 
sides of Storm Mountain—he of the 
shambling gait and general delapidated 
air, your humble servant, leading a 
broncho on which was packed a few 
blankets and some provisions. Each 
carried a rifle slung over his shoulder. 
It was a steep, tortuous trail, some six 
miles in length, but delightful anticipa- 
tion made the steep climb seem like 
child’s play. The mountain can only 
be reached by a rude and arduous game 
trail and this, in places, is nearly lost in 
the luxuriant growth of ferns that spring 
up in the little parks along the sunny 
slopes. Many years’ acquaintance with 
the mountain, however, has enabled me 
to “get onto its curves” even if the 
trail should become entirely obliterated. 
We went leisurely along through patches 
of grass and ferns which nearly brushed 
the horse’s shoulders; we threaded 
quaking asp groves where all the ground 
under the trees was dotted with brilliant 
flowers, and further on toward the sum- 
mit we encountered the steep wall of 
the mountain. Here the eye was re- 
lieved by patches of green spruce and 
pine and the rocks, taking imposing 
and fantastic forms, nearly close upon 
the trail, which, becoming weary of 
winding leisurely up the slope, turns 
and makes boldly for the summit. 

‘ Just before passing over the first rise 
of the mountain we turned and for a 
moment gazed back enraptured at the 
wonderful panorama of mountain and 
valley spread at our feet. The fields of 
waving grain in the valley looked like 
the squares on a checker board, while 
the pellucid Yampa appeared a thread 
of burnished silver winding among the 
willows which fringe its banks. 

Turning with a sigh from this enchant- 
ing picture, we passed over the first 


bench of the mountain and made camp 
just in the edge of the green timber 
about one mile from the summit. The 
place selected for a camp was a little 
basin with a grassy bottom fringed by 
stately spruce. A little rivulet of cold 
water tumbled over the rocks a few 
rods away, while from a quarter of a 
mile distant came the angry, sullen roar 
of the impetuous Beaver Creek, as it 
fretted in its narrow bed. The mountain 
summit would be oppressively still were 
it not for the roar of the water and the 
soft soughing of the pines. 

Gladly would I pass over the events 
of that first evening’s hunt did I not feel 
it incumbent upon me, as a veracious 
chronicler, to tell the whole truth. In 
fact, that little affair had passed entirely 
from my memory when I began this 


. article, and has only just returned to me. 


Would that it were ever so—remember- 
ing the pleasure, forgetting the pain. 
It was about 4 o'clock when we arrived, 
and pitching camp is only the work of a 
moment to men who come only for 
sport and do not think it necessary to 
live in a hotel. A meal was hastily 
prepared and as hastily devoured and, 
throwing my riflle over my shoulder, I 
struck out toward the summit, while 
Louie announced his intention of put- 
ting in the remainder of the day gather- 
ing wild currants, which were growing | 
in profusion among the rocks. 

I walked leisurely along through the 
green timber, intending to make a circle 
of the mountain, but had gone only a 
short distance when a little movement— 
a momentary darkening of an aperture 
through the undergrowth—riveted my 
attention. With every sense on the 
alert, I peered through the bushes and 
saw a gray-blue something which rapid- 
ly took shape, as a fine buck impatiently 
tossed his antlered head to frighten 
away the flies. He was a_ beautiful 
creature, lithe and graceful, and was less 
than fifty yards distant among the down- 
ward-slanting boughs of a giant spruce. 

“Too bad, old boy, but I must have 
your liver for supper,” I mentally ex- 
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claimed, as I raised my Winchester till 
its shining bead stood out squarely 
against the fifth rib and—Bang! A 
startled leap into the open, a quick toss 
of the graceful head and my deer bound- 
ed away unharmed. 1 was so dazed 
that, although a half dozen more deer 
leaped from the timber in close prox- 
imity, I let them go without a shot. I 
sat down on a fallen log and swore—yes, 
I will have to. confess it, 1 swore long 
and deep and loud. I did not cuss my 
luck or my aim, but directed all my 
imprecations at the gun. And, although 
I have never confessed it before, there 
was something uncanny, supernatural, 
about that rifle. It was an old model 
Winchester 45-60, and it would take 
spells of the purest cussedness on occa- 
sions. From force of habit contracted, 
I suppose, during the years I have used 
it, it would leap to my shoulder like a 
thing of life when a doe broke from 
cover and, without an effort on my part, 
there would be a flash, a report, and a 
doe would be floundering among the 
bushes with a bullet through her heart 
—hbut a buck, never. As the State im- 
poses a handsome fine for killing does 
at any time of the year, I often found 
the conduct of my rifle very: embarrasing. 
On returning from a hunting trip my 
friends would nudge me slyly in the 
short ribs and ask, “on the quiet, you 
know,” if it was true, as reported, that 
the does were getting in good condition. 
All this was very mortifying to me, but 
I have till now faithfully kept this little 
weakness of my rifle from the knowledge 
of the unfeeling world. But now, as I 
look back at it, there is nothing but love 
for my old rifie in my breast. It was 
probably a slave to habit and could no 
more explain its singular conduct than 
Dickens’ fat boy could’ explain why he 
went to sleep so much. 

Then, however, I was mad, disgusted, 
and went back to camp firmly resolved 
to pitch the old blunderbuss over a cliff. 
Under the soothing influence of a pipe 
of plug-cut this resolve vanished and, 
after a good supper, the conspicuous 
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part of which was about a gallon of wild 
currants and sugar and an entire lack of 
fresh liver, we rolled into our blankets 
and were wooed to sleep by the soothing 
cadence of the waterfall and the soft 
soughing of the spruce in the cool 
mountain breeze. 

That night I had a frightful night- 
mare. I thought that I stood on a big 
rock and around me as far as the eye 
could reach crowded herds of elk and 
deer. Monster bull elk with wide- 
spreading antlers jostled with famished 
old does so feeble that they were braced 
up against trees and fallen logs. In my 
hand was my old Winchester, and as it 
would flash its leaden missile straight 
for the heart of some king of the forest, 
an old doe would sink down with a 
groan, never to rise again, and he for 
whom it was intended would wink slyly 
at his companions and leer at me with 
eyes full of pity and amusement. Just 
as, in my desperation, | was about to 
charge bayonets, I lost my equilibrium 
and in a minute more would have fallen 
from my perch to be crushed to death 
beneath the sharp hoofs of the moving 
animals, but instead—awoke. 

It was a lovely night bordering on 
dawn, and I crawled quietly from my 
bed. A faint breath of air stirred the 
leaves and the eastern horizon was 
paling. The stars were in their death 
throes and all ‘their wondrous emerald 
and gold and crimson tints flashed out 
occasionally in brighter gleams as they 
struggled against the hastening dissolu- 
tion. It was coming fast. A faint rosy 
blush stole majestically upward behind 
the sombre mountain peaks and shed a 
faint, vague radiance upon their tree- 
clad slopes. 

I had decided to make an early start 
in order to gain the summit before sun- 
rise, as it was there that the deer loved 
to feed in the cool of the morning. 
Leaning against a tree near at hand 
were the two rifles, looking wonderfully 
alike in the darkness and—well, that 
dream bothered me and, as Louie was 
still softly snoring to himself, 1 snatched 
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up the rifle nearest to me, and it so hap- 
pened that it was not mine, and sallied 
forth for the mountain’s crest. A man 
is not expected to see in the darkness, 
and I stilled my conscience with the 
thought that Louie could at least tumble 
over a few old does and in that way his 
anger would be appeased before my re- 
turn. 

My way led upward through the 
awakening woods and I inhaled to the 
full the charm of coming dawn. The 


bullet that it was my gun that spoke. 
The sound came from a point about a 
mile below me and, as near as I could 
judge, from the same ravine that I was 
in. Bang! Bang! Bang! she barked. . 
It was growing interesting and I clam- 
bered part way up the bank and sat 
down on a big rock that commanded 
the gulch for several hundred yards, 
Meanwhile the battle seemed to be pro- 
gressing favorably down below. Volley 
after volley pealed out and _ echoed 
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‘* She, too, felt the sting of a leaden missile.”’ 


rich thickness of the springing leaves 
and the beauty of the majestic spruce as 
they threw their flowing limbs across 
my path led me onward, and in an hour 
I found myself in a little ravine which 
ran down from the rocky crest of the 
mountain. Rank grass covered the 
ground like a carpet and a few stunted 
trees were struggling for existence at 
the very edge of the timber line. Bang! 
came a report rumbling up from below, 
and I knew from the angry zip of the 


through the hills. Then ensued a pro- 
longed silence tili there came faintly to 
my ears the crackling of dead limbs and 
the measured thud, thud of some heavy 
animal coming straight up the gulch to- 
ward me. Nearer it came, until sudden- 
ly there burst into view a pair of spread- 
ing antlers as a fine bull elk sprang into 
the open, followed by a cow and a 
yearling calf. 

At the sight, so sudden and unex- 
pected, every drop of my sportsman’s 
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blood gave a mighty surge and a sensa- 
tion wonderfully pleasing permeated my 
every fibre. They were still about 250 
yards below me and, as they rested a 
moment with lolling tongues and quiv- 
ering flanks, they made a pleasing pic- 
ture. They were thoroughly fatigued 
by the long run up the steep mountain 
and stopped every few moments to re- 
gain their breath; then on they came in 
their long, swinging trot, all unconscious 
of the fact that they were fleeing from 
a decrepid Winchester into the very 
throat of a deadly Marlin. From the 
time I first saw them until I gently 
touched the hair trigger must have been 
fully fifteen minutes, and I think it was 
about as enjoyable a quarter of an hour 
as I ever put in. I crossed my legs, 
trained my rifle at full cock on the bot- 
tom of the gulch and quietly waited. 
They never suspected my presence as 
they came charging on. I can still hear 
the rustle of leaves fanned by the wind, 
the “quank” of the conies among the 
rocks and the swift foot-falls of the 


frightened elk or their hard breathing 
as they stopped for a moment’s rest. 
Two hundred yards; one hundred yards; 
fifty yards. Then that old Marlin spoke, 
for I could wait no longer, although 


their course lay right past me. A dead 
stop, but not a flinch. Again the Marlin 
spit its flame straight for that noble old 
fellow’s heart and he bounded on straight 
toward me with proudly raised head and 
flashing eye. But when within a few 
rods of me this monarch of the moun- 
tain grew dizzy with a new sensation. 
He faltered for a brief moment and then, 
with a mighty spring, cleared a fallen 
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log and sank down all in a heap, dead, 
with two bullets through his heart. The 
cow circled about in a dazed manner 
and then leaped up the opposite bank 
and turned to look for her leader, but in 
that moment she too felt the sting of a 
leaden missile and floundered among 
the rocks. 

Then I turned my attention to the 
calf. He was standing facing me about 
150 yards away, where he had run and 
then turned to see what had become of 
his relation. Three times while he 
stood there did I draw a bead on him 
and fire, but by this time my nerves were’ 
in rather bad condition, and he went 
spinning along up the mountain. I sent 
one more bullet after him to accelerate 
his speed, and then drawing my hunting 
knife, I was soon kneeling in the grass, 
viewing with ecstasy the noble animals 
which had fallen before my rifle. I will 
not attempt to describe my feelings. He 
who is a sportsman understands them 
untold. He who is not could never 
comprehend them. 

While I was dressing the elk, Louie 
came up looking, I thought, rather 
amused. 

“Well, he said, I see you are using 
my rifle.” 

“What!” I exclaimed in assumed sur- 
prise, as I glanced down at it.. “Well, 
well, I—”’ 

“You will find yours sticking muzzle 
downward in that spring just to the left 
of the big rock about a mile down the 
gulch,” he said. 

I felt relieved. 
get rid of it. 

Whipple, Arizona.. 


I always did want to 
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T would have been great pleasure 
for me to show the editor of Sports 
AFIELD the greatest hunting ground in 
the North-west, but as he passed me by 
on. his recent trip through this section, 
and I was unable to do so, I will take 
his readers out for a little shoot on pa- 
per in lieu thereof. ; 

I doubt the existence of a grander 
spot on earth for grouse and chicken 
shooting than here in extreme North- 
west Minnesota, and I delight in our up- 
land shooting, and as this vicinity has 
been the scene of many a pleasant days’ 
sport to the business man, burdened 
with the cares and responsibilities of 
life, it has proved one of the bright 
spots in life’s journey that can be looked 
back upon with a great deal of enjoy- 
ment, and as we gather around the 
shady side of our office. for protection 
from the hot rays of a summer’s sun, 
we can but live over again the scenes 
afield and long for the few weeks to 
pass that intervene before, by legal right, 
we can take dog and gun to the fields 
again. 

Now, as I promised to take the reader 
out for a little shoot this afternoon, I 
will go back to the hunting seasons that 
have passed. My name was well known 
in the Twin Cities, where it signified one 
who enjoyed a little. sport of a hunting 
nature; and one afternoon I received a 
telegram from two gentlemen, at that 
time unknown to me, who desired a 
couple of days’ shooting. They were 
none other than G. H. Tiffany of the St. 
Paul and Duluth Railroad, and A. B. 
Robins of the Chamber of Commerce 
at Minneapolis. I answered in the af- 
firmative, and the next day the two gen- 
tlemen named stepped from the train. 
They have proved themselves to be men 
whom it was a pleasure to meet, and I 
to-day take pride in classing them as 
valued friends. 


AMONG GROUSE AND CHICKEN. 


EDWARD H. LOVE. 





After a late lunch my span of drivers 
where hitched up to a roomy platform 
wagon, and the three of us, with my 
little son acting as driver, and my three 
pointers and Mr. Robins’ tried and true 
red Irish setter, all got settled comfortably 
in the rig, and drove about four miles 
into the country where the dogs were 
turned out. 

Of course Mr. Editor, every sportsman 
has his hobby about dogs, and I admit 
that I am built that way, and perhaps a 
little bit on the crank order when. it 
comes down toa western-bred pointer, 
for I have no use for the little inbred 
fellows, as they have not the endurance 
necessary to withstand the fatigue of a 
hard day’s shoot in our long grasses; 
and now I have no other than the large, 
rangy, heavy fellows, who are able to 
go out week after week and run from 
sunrise till sunset. That is my style of 
dog, and such only as I use. My great 
ranger is a large female pointer, liver 
and white, while Babe and Don are in- 
dependent workers, and with the setter 
named make a very pretty pair of teams 
for field work. A few stands were made 
by Don and Fanny, and single birds 
were picked up here and there; but as 
we were used to something a little more 
lively, we called the dogs back to the 
wagon, except Fanny, who was given 
the word to go on. : 

As we drove hurriedly across a very 
pretty little flat to a spot where ,consid- 
erable low brush was growing, we no- 
ticed that away to the right, old Fanny 
was on a dead stand. We intended to 
drive toward her and let the other dogs 
out, but here they were on a stand in 
the wagon. The wagon was stopped 
and the dogs lifted out, but they would 
not move, for we had driven right into a 
covey of two-thirds-grown birds and: 
they were all around us. The setter 
took to his work with a will and backed 
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the pointers very prettily. The team 
was got out of the way, and the work 
of raising the birds began. 

Sport, did you say? Guess it was. 
For a time it sounded like a whole regi- 
ment turned loose, but it wasn’t; it was 
Tiffany and Robins with their gatling 
guns or something of that sort. Did I 
shoot? Yes, shot twice while they got 
in twelve. I didn’t kick, yet at the same 
time I thought what a blessing it would 
be if the farmers’ legislature of this 
State would pass a bill prohibiting the 
use of such guns, instead of trying to 
pass bills for the benefit of capital as 
against labor. However, I did not feel 
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they were all standing; and to-day those 
pictures have been worked in oil and 
adorn some of the finest hallways of the 
Twin Cities. 

After the “ special artist” had finished 
his work, we began to raise the birds, 
dropping thirteen out of the covey. It 
was then after 5 o’clock and we had to 
make better time and faster work for 
the dogs. The setter, being very large 
and fat, was taken in, and the pointers 
were set adrift for more birds; and how 
they did go across the meadow! In 
nearly every instance a fine covey or 
two was raised out of each field, until it 
was near time to start for home. The 


““ The evening’s shoot, which numbered just ninety birds.”’ 


so very bad, either, when the chicks 
were picked up, as there were but eight 
of them. 

After they had been placed in the 
wagon, our thoughts turned to Fanny 
who still held her point away to our 
right. The other dogs were told to hie 
on and in a very short time we wit- 
nessed a sight that would do any sports- 
man’s heart good. The two pointers 
and the setter soon got wind of Fan’s 
covey and began to draw down to her, 
and all three dogs were backing her. 
The sight was too much for Tiffany, 
who dropped his gun and ran to the 
wagon for his kodak with which he took 
a few snap shots at the team of dogs as 


dogs were taken to the rig, except Fan 
and Don who were given the word to 
“hie on,” and after about a mile had 
been traversed without a bird having 
been raised, we began to wonder what 
had happened to that part of the usually 
good hunting ground. 

Mr. Robins thought it was getting 
late and he put up his gun, although we 
advised him to wait a while as it was 
then the best time of day for the birds, 
being near sun-down. We then turned 
toward the road, heading for a small 
barley field of about ten acres; and 
there was a sight for your life! Don 
and Fan were on the edge of the field 
and were on a stand at five or six birds 















that were sitting on a shock of grain. 
Robins renewed his enthusiasm and 
quickly had his gun from the case. We 
were soon out and started for the little 
field with the other two dogs; but be- 
fore they reached there they came down 
together on a point. Robins and 
Tiffany took the stand behind the setter 
and Babe, while the writer went to Don 
and Fan. 

The field was fairly alive with birds 
and the query was whether they would 
stand to the dogs, after the first shot 
was fired. One must run all hazards 
at such a time, so we started up the 
dogs and the birds began to get up 
very nicely, and shooting continued till 
the guns were hot. Such a shoot in the 
same number of minutes, we have never 
seen before nor since, and we doubt if 
it will ever be repeated again. It was 
not ten minutes at the outside from the 
time we began shooting till we were 
through, and forty-six birds were picked 
up. This was enough for the gentle- 
men, who are true sportsmen, and the 
guns were put in.the cases, and dogs 
taken in and we were off for home. 
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After a good dinner of game, etc., 
which by the way my little wife seems 
to take delight in preparing for our 
guests, the scene in that field was dis- 
cussed o’er and o’er. The next morn- 
ing as we were about to start out for the 
morning shoot, Mr. Tiffany wanted a 
snap shot at the bag of the previous 
evening, so we placed them on a pole, 
fastened to the wagon wheels, and I 
herewith present a kodak view of the 
evening’s shoot which numbered just 
ninety birds. The following day's sport 
was just as good, but the birds did not 
come all in a bunch as they did the 
night before. 

Since that time there has been noth- 
ing too good for us in the Twin Cities, 
on our visits there, and the gentlemen 
make their annual hunts with your 
humble servant. And this year, if kind 
Providence will permit, we hope to en- 
joy a still better outing, as the birds are 
plentiful; and should the Sports AFIELD 
editor feel inclined to come out this far 
for a little sport, he will find our latch- 
string always out to him. 

St. Vincent, Minnesota, 
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PROTECT THE CYCLISTS. 





The rights of cyclists on city streets 
has been an annoying subject to the 
councilmen of many of our burgs, but 
now it is quite generally recognized that 
the bicycle is as much a vehicle as is a 
buggy hitched to a horse anc is entitled 
to the same privileges. This is, of 
course, only just, for while the rider 
occasions some danger to pedestrians at 
street crossings he is himself in far 
greater danger from other and heavier 
vehicles. In a large city like Chicago 
hundreds of owners of wheels ride to 
and from work every day, and any 
morning or evening a person may see a 
long straggling line of riders passing in 
swift succession along the better streets 
and boulevards. They are honest, wor- 
thy citizens, most of them, who strive to 
keep within the bounds of the law and 
who ride carefully, not alone to save 
‘themselves from injury but to prevent 
accidents to pedestrians; and they 
should not be denied all reasonable 
rights on the streets. Usually, these 
wheelmen ride close to the gutter to 











keep as much out of the way of passing 
teams and buggies as possible and -be- 
cause the watering carts leave the 
middle of the street in such a muddy 
condition that nobody cares to ride 
there. By hugging the side of the way. 
they keep out of the thickest of the mud 
and soon beat down a smooth pat: 

where they may ride with comfort. 
Recognizing this fact, an Eastern city 
has decided to lay an asphalt or cement 
pathway one yard in width along both 
sides of its most frequented thorough- 
fares for the use of cyclists. This is as 
it should be, and in addition teams and 
carriages should be kept off of it while 
in motion, to prevent crowding the 
wheelmen into the curb as sometimes 
happens now. So many are riding 
wheels now that they deserve some 
recognition. The carrying of a lamp on 
a wheel at night is a great nuisance, but 
as it is a safeguard which the law com- 
pels, it should be done. It is difficult 
to see why other light vehicles should 
not have them also, as on smooth roads 
on a dark night their approach is often 
unnoticed, especially when on a bicycle. 
and many times a rider narrowly misses 
being run into. It would seem that the 
bicycle, being the weaker and smaller of 
vehicles, should be recognized and in 
a measure protected. 
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TO ALASKA FOR SPORT. 





Mr. Charles H. Leckenby, with whom 
Sports AFIELD’s readers are becoming 
pleasantly acquainted through his stories 
from Arizona, including “ Crossing an 
Arizona Desert” published in the June 
number and “ Hunting on Smoke Moun- 
tain” contained herein, writes us a 
friendly letter, telling us that he and his 
brother, Harley, intend to follow the 
suggestion given on page forty-two of 
Sports AFIELD for June and goto Alas- 
ka to do a little bear and other big 
game shooting. They hope to start 
next spring, sailing up through the shel- 
tered waterways in their own boat from 
Puget Sound or farther north in British 
Columbia, and have a grand hunt to 
last the whole season—until fall. 

“Only one thing,’ he writes, “has 
been decided so far, and that is that I 
will wear a 45-70 Marlin with set trig- 
ger and Harley a 40-90 Remington- 
Hepburn set trigger, and both have 
Colt’s 44 or 45. ._This knowledge we 
are carefully keeping from the Alaska 
bruins, but we hope they will find it 
out in time.” 

We trust that Mr. Leckenby will not 
forget Sports AFIELD’s readers while 
away on his long trip, but will find it 
convenient to send us many reports of 
his sport and of the game to be found 
in Alaska. 


LIKES REFINED METHODS. 








No little ridicule is heaped upon the 
city angler who journeys into rural sec- 
tions and, equipped with fancy jointed 
rod and hand-made reel, fly-book, high 
rubber boots and all the expensive and 
conspicuous accessories that go to make 
up his outfit, patrols the streams day 
after day, casting his flies and whipping 
the water with a success that pales into 
insignificance beside that of some coun- 
try fisherman who angles with an unos- 
tentatious pole cut from the woods and 
a common hook bated with worms. 

But the former is a true sportsman 
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who would rather take one good fish 
by the superiority of his cunning than 
a dozen by the primitive methods he 
himself used when a boy. He has as- 
pirations above mere fishing for pounds. 
Like the ideal huntsman who will not 
shoot at a bird until it takes to wing, 
the good angler lures his prey with a 
tempting bait and by the use of delicate 
instruments gives it a chance to display 
its gaminess and if possible, to gain its 
liberty. It is the contest between cun- 
ning which he enjoys rather than the 
pounds of fish secured. 


TAKE THE CAMERA WITH YOU. 





Those of us who have not already 
taken our summer vacation or are not at 
present enjoying an outing, are fondly 
anticipating a happy week or two spent 
in the woods or on the bank of some 
lake or river. To such we wish to 
suggest that a camera is a fine thing to 
add to the outfit; being small and easily 
transported, its addition to the party is 
hardly noticeable, until it is desired to 
preserve some scene of the camp or in- 
teresting episode, when its presence is 
highly acceptable. It is always satisfac- 
tory to be able to preserve views taken 
in camp, which recall so vividly to mind 
in winter the pleasures of the summer 
camp life. Amateur photography is 
readily learned and one need not go to 
the trouble of developing and finishing 
his own pictures unless he so wishes; 
and the amateur has in his camera a 
passport to all pleasure parties. 

eiiccmcntciind 2 


IT IS NOT SPORT. 





We note with a great deal of pleasure 
that The Highland Gun Club will shoot 
at “inanimate” targets during its tourna- 
ment to be held in connection with the 
Iowa State Fair in September. Humane 
sportsmen will never feel satisfied with 
gun-club tournaments until the shooting 
of live pigeons ceases. They realize, as 
so many others do, that the killing, 
maiming and otherwise wounding of 
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utterly helpless birds is a cruelty that is 
wholly unnecessary and is a form of re- 
creation which is not sport and which 
tends to lower the character of all 
sportsmen in the eyes of a refined pub- 
lic. Certainly, the shooting of live 
birds immediately upon release from 
captivity is a heartless practice that 
should be condemned, and looked into 
by the Humane Society, which it is 
widely conceded -has done so much al- 
ready for the relief of suffering animals. 


THE NATIONAL CYCLE SHOW. 


Chicago has so many times demon- 
strated her superiority as an exhibitive 
centre, both geographically and com- 
mercially, that it would seem that there 
should be very little objection to the 
proposition of holding the national cycle 
show in that city next year. The Chi- 
cago people interested in bicycles are 
making all the necessary preparations 
for the exhibition with great confidence 
in their city’s ability to secure it. Such 


is the energetic way of the Garden City 
people, and be it said to their credit, 
they seldom fail to accomplish what 


they set out to do. The making of bi- 
cycles is an industry that is rapidly ex- 
tending into the West, and Chicago is 
to-day, with the possible exception of 
New York, the largest manufacturing 
centre in the country for the two- 
wheeled vehicles. 
Pia a SE sae 

Just as every affectionate father 
should teach his sons to swim or, at the 
very least, should see to it that they 
have the chance to learn and that they 
take advantage of it, so should he en- 
courage them in the use of fire-arms and 
oversee their education in that line. 
While swimming, shooting and cooking 
do not enter into the life of the average 
man of to-day to any great extent, a 
knowledge of any or all of them may at 
any time prove a very useful accom- 
plishment. Hunting and camping are 
becoming more popular every year with 
the business men of the: country, and 
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when off on such an outing, the ability 
to shoot well and to prepare for the 
table in an appetizing manner the game 
which falls to the rifle and shot-gun, wi | 
increase wonderfully the enjoyment and 
satisfaction of the whole party. In 
these days of extensive travel, to be able 
to swim is most necessary, for the chance 
to save another’s life, if not one’s own, 
occurs sometime in the life of nearly 
everybody. And how wholly unneces- 
sary seems the drowning of so many 
people while bathing or boating at the 
summer pleasure resorts! In the ma- 
jority of such cases, if the men of ‘the 
party were accomplished swimmers, there 
would be no loss of liie. 
Sosstsceniliecigheces 

THE excessively dry summer which 
has so seriously damaged corn and 
other crops throughout the West, has 
been a good one for grouse and prairie 
chickens and they are unusually plenti- 
ful upon the prairies of most of the 
states west of the Mississippi. We are 
looking eagerly forward to the first or 
the fifteenth of September, when the open 
season begins and we can go forth into 
the field with dogs and gun. Nota few 
have been unable to hold out for the few 
weeks that intervene, and have got the 
State game wardens hot upon their 
trails. This is unfortunate, and all gen- 
tlemanly sportsmen should make a 
special effort to uphold the law, which 
is enacted for their benefit. 

cicpinicbiatiileadet dies 

NOTWITHSTANDING the activity of the 
game wardens of the various western 
states, there is much illegal hunting and 
fishing being carried on just now. Re- 
ports come in from many widely separat- 
ed points to the effect that streams have 
been depleted of fish with seines and dy- 
namite and that prairies are being over- 
run with gunners who are fast killing off 
grouse and prairie chicken before the 
opening of the season. All true sports- 
men should interest themselves in the 
proper protection of the game and should 
assist as much as possible in preventing 
its illegal destruction. 



















THE CICADA. 





From the latter part of May to the 
twentieth day of June the forests of 
North-eastern Missouri were infested 
with countless thousands of strange in- 
sects which made the woodland resound 
with a high-pitched buzzing noise that 
continued -almost without interruption 
day and night. 

This remarkable insect is the periodi- 
cal Cicada, miscalled “locust,” and 
scientifically known as Cicada Septen- 
decim, from the fact that it was believed 
to make its appearance but once every 
seventeen years. But in 1868 Professor 
Riley announced the existence of a 
thirteen-year variety of the Cicada sep- 
Zendecim, and he classes the three kinds 
as follows: Cicada septendecim (Linn), 
race tredecim (Riley), dimorphic variety 
cassinu (Fisher). The small variety, 
cassinit, is to be found in both the seven- 
teen and thirteen-year classes of Cicada. 

The Cicada which we had here in 
such numbers in May and June and 
which made its appearance also in Vir- 
ginia,- North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas and 
the Indian Territory, belonged to the 
tredecim or thirteen-year species. We 
have here in Missouri two broods of the 
seventeen-year species and two of the 
thirteen-year Cicada. During 1895 and 
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1896 broods XIII and XIV of the 
Cicada septendecim will appear some- 
where in our State. 

These insects are principally remark- 
able for their slow growth—requiring 
a much longer time to mature from the 
egg than any other of the thousands of 
species of insects. Prof. C. V. Riley, 
who has made extensive study of the 
Cicada, following them through their 
tedious development in the larve stage, 
says that their growth is so slow that, at 
the end of six years, the larve have 
completed only a third of their growth. 
The female insects lay their eggs, 
amounting to four or five hundred in 
number, in small holes in the tender 
bark of small ‘twigs of trees and bushes. 
Clasping the branch with her legs, the 
female forces her piercers, situated at 
the end of the abdomen, into the wood, 
raising a number of splinters which 
serve as a protecting shield to cover the 
ten or twenty eggs she deposits in each 
hole through the grooves in the side- 
pieces of the piercers. 

When the eggs hatch in the late sum- 
mer the young fall to the ground, where 
they immediately burrow down to the 
roots of the tree which, with those of 
other plants, they feed upon, though 
very little food seems to be required to 
sustain their sluggish life. Often the 
larve will work its way downward to a 
depth of ten feet below the surface, but 
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a few years before it emerges at the end 
of its long cycle of years to undergo its 
metamorphosis it begins to slowly work 
upward, and the year previous to its re- 
appearance may be found but a foot or 
so beneath the soil. Then along in 
the last days of May the pupa forsakes 
its subterranean life and comes out for 
its change into a perfect insect. This 


The Cicada Septendecim. 


transformation takes place in the evening 
up to g o'clock and it is an interesting 
sight to watch the pupa crawl up the 
tree a few feet, fasten itself by its sharp 
claws, burst its outer skin or case and, 
leaving it fastened there like the ghost 
of its former self, issue forth into a new 
and higher order of life. 

I remained up late one evening to see 
this wonderful change of form take place 
and must say that the development re- 
vealed the workings of Nature in a truly 
fascinating way. From a dark, rough 
pupa came forth a new creature, white 
as cotton and with eyes of pinkish color. 
The unfolding of the wings could be 
seen, and O! how white and delicate 
and beautiful they were. A few hours 
after the pupa was observed to crawl up 
the trunk of the tree, a new insect had 
appeared, perfected itself in size and 
colors, and was ready for its happy ex- 
istence in the waving trees and in rapid 
flights through the upper air. 

The peculiar singing of the Cicada is 
produced not in the throat, but, as with 
the bull-frog, by diaphragms of trans- 
parent tissue operated by muscles at- 
tached within. The rapid alternating 
expansion and contraction of these mus- 
cles cause these drums, situated one on 
either side of the body, to vibrate, thus 
producing a shrill, buzzing sound. 

Their music was so much enjoyed by 
the Greeks, we are told, that they used 
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to keep the Cicadas in cages. And their 

appreciation of them did not end with 

that, for they used also to eat them, 

both in the larve and fully developed 

states. JAsPER BLINEs. 
Alexandria, Missouri. 


——— 


“GO THE ANT, THOU SLUGGARD.” 


Continuing my description of some of 
the many species of ants which interest- 
ed and impressed me so much during 
my two years’ residence in Central 
America, and two of which I told the 
readers of Sports AFIELD something 
about last month under the above head- 
ing, I wish to bring to their notice the 
peculiarities of several other species. 

The leaf-cutting ant deserves much 
attention as an enemy of the garden. 
These are very large red ants whose 
size varies much according to the func- 
tion they have to perform in the colony. 
The workers are thick-built fellows of a 
goodly size whose duty it is to cut and 
carry to the underground nest the sec- 
tions of tender leaves which are in all 
probability used to feed the young 
upon. Long paths through the grass 
are cleared of all obstructions, and while 
half of the ants hurry one way without 
any load the rest are returning, bearing 
in their powerful jaws irregular sections 
of leaves looking like green banners 
waving above their backs. The nest 
holds in reserve a corps of great, strap- 
ping fellows whose heads are by far the 
biggest part of their bodies and whose 
formidable jaws are warning sufficient 
for the wise. These are the warriors 
and construction or wrecking crews. It 
is their province to defend the colony 
and to clear the pathways of all ob- 
structions too large to be removed by 
the carriers. It was interesting, indeed, 
to drop a twig across the path and then 
watch the maneuvers of the insects, as 
at first they were thrown into confusion 
and ran back and forth in’ troubled 
haste without, however, dropping their 
burdens, but soon, word of the disaster 
having been conveyed to the nest, the 






























































































































































big fellows would come hurrying to the 
scene. These would reconnoitre a bit 
and then set to work to remove the 
twig, and if failing in that, would clear a 
way around it. Should a person acci- 
dentally tread upon their nest and not 
at once step off, the warriors would 
come trooping out and, climbing up his 
legs, would fasten their powerful jaws in 
the cloth of his trousers or possibly in 
his flesh, from which they could not be 
removed without detaching the head 
from the body, so strong was their hold. 

The leaf-cutting ants are a curse to 
the warm countries, where they do great 
damage to the plantations of cassava, 
yams, yampas, sweet potatoes and almost 
all tender-leaved vegetables. They will 
in a few nights strip all the leaves from 
a large patch of cassava, and so stunt 
its growth. Very fortunately, the banana 
and plantain leaves do not appear to be 
palatable to them or, perhaps, are not 
suitable for the larve, which it is sup- 
posed the leaves are cut to feed. These 
ants, it is quite safe to say, are the hard- 
est workers to be found in the whole list 
of species, and what they can accom- 
plish in twenty-four hours is astonishing. 
They have, nevertheless, like the human 
inhabitant of the tropical countries, 
found it wiser to work in the cool of the 
day, and during the middle of the day 
their pathways will be wholly deserted 
so that a person new to the country 
would be much puzzled to ascribe a 
cause for their presence. By 5 o’clock 
the ants are again at work, continuing 
without cessation until g o'clock the 
following morning. 

Perhaps fully as interesting a species 
are the army ants, a nomadic race that 
travels about the country in tribes com- 
posed of thousands of members, killing 
and devouring every other insect, except 
other kinds of ants, that they can catch. 
At irregular intervals of from a week to 
months these ants visit the houses of the 
people, coming in quickly advancing 
columns two to four inches broad dark 
with their black bodies, and go through 
every part of them that can be reached. 
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Usually, the owner vacates upon the 
arrival of them and is content to go 
visiting until they take their departure, 
although he does not in the least resent 
their coming, for the reason that they 
rid the house so well of cockroaches 
and other annoying vermin. The army 
ant is rather larger than the leaf-cutting 
kind and is quite as formidable with its 
bite and as pugnacious as the fire-ant. 
They travel with marvelous rapidity and, 
spreading through a house,will thorough- 
ly ransack it in an hour. They fight 
like wolves,.and falling upon a large 
cockroach, worm or similar live creature, 
will quickly overpower it with numbers 
and, dismembering it, remove it to some 
creavice or hole in the ground, where it 
is stored away with some of their own 
larve about to begin active life, which a 
later corps of the army may be observed 
bringing in their jaws after the others 
have completed their work of slaughter. 
So far as I could learn, the army ant has 
no permanent nest, but lives a wholly 
roving life of deprepation. Experiment- 
ing with their pugnacity, I one day, 
while they were making a tour of my 
premises, heated a piece of telegraph 
wire red hot and held it across a course 
they were pursuing. Instantly, upon 
coming close enough to feel the radiated 
heat, they would dash forward and sav- 
agely grip the hot steel in their jaws and 
die. They acted frantic about it and, 
until it cooled off, not one failed to at- 
tack the wire as soon as it came close 
enough to feel the heat. 

Chicago, Ills. H. W. PERRY. 

naka eases 

Tue trunk-fish, like the armadillo and 
the lobster, has an armor of bony plate 
covering the body. The fish is small— 
not over six inches long—and every 
part of the body is protected except the 
eyes, tail and fins, which latter must of 
necessity be left free to propel it through 
the water. The plates of the outer cov 
ering of the body are united so firmly 
that the whole shell is inflexible and, 
with its radiating points, makes a fine 
protection for the body within. 


SPORTS 
BIRD SONGS. 


' All birds that I have met with have 
means of expressing themselves by 
sound, and though many are far from 
entertaining to man, it is probable that 
the discordant caw is as expressive to 
the crow as is the bubbling melody of 
the warbling vireo to the little greenlets, 
or the gutteral ok to the heron. These 
songs, call-notes and twitterings differ 
to a wide degree in the various species, 
but are nearly identical in birds of a 
kind—tending to prove that the notes 
constitute a language, or at least a 
method of communication. 

There has recently appeared a publi- 
cation which, I understand, attempts to 
demonstrate the existence of a language 
among our near relatives, the monkeys. 
I do not doubt that a language exists 
sufficient for their requirements in every 
respect, but we are denied the privilege 
of comprehending it in the least degree. 
In fact, the notes of birds are as intel- 


ligible to our ears as the chatterings of 
monkeys and, taken in connection with 
their movements, are as expressive of 
their desires and feelings as the sounds 


made by any animal we know. Then, 
too, granting that a language exists 
with each species of bird or mammal, 
we must admit that the single croak of 
the raven embraces as much meaning 
as the ecstatic warble of the bluebird 
and that the single faint chirp of the 
gorgeous humming-bird is equally ex- 
pressive with the discordant cry of the 
eagle. 

There is much that is worthy of ob- 
servation in the songs of birds, and time 
spent in the study of them cannot fail to 
furnish entertainment. Aside from com- 
parisons which we may draw between 
the varied songs, the ability is given us 
to liken many of them to the words of 
our language. And it is this associa- 
tion of the bird with-its notes, expressed 
in words, which often leads us to name 
the songster. This is well exampled in 
the names whip-poor-will’, kill-deer' bob- 
white’ and a dozen others. Then there 
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are scores of others which are known 
by meaningless names; names, however, 
which are familiar to us and which al- 
most exactly express the call-notes or 
songs. Under this class we find the 
chick'-a-dee, che-beck', plum-pud'den and 
peet'-weet. 

Many of these names or notes could 
be greatly varied and still consistently 
meet the requirements, but we have re- 
lied upon them for such a length of 
time that usage makes them indispen- 
sible. When in the South, I first heard 
the notes of the chuck-will's-wid'-ow, a 
species nearly allied to our northern 
whip-poor-will, but could not fully satis- 
fy myself that the name and notes cor- 
responded, but after becoming familiar 
with the nightly serenade, the notes 
resolved gradually into the accepted 
name. Northern-born people who have 
moved to the South nearly all call this 
southern species the whip-poor-will, not 
recognizing the difference in the notes; 
yet, surely, if the songs differ to an ex- 
tent equal to the English pronunciation 
of the names, then the difference ought 
to be quickly recognized. 

To one familiar with the songs and 
notes of our birds, the association of the 
song or call-note with the performer is 
instantaneous on hearing it. Neverthe- 
less, it is quite a rare occurrence for a 
stranger to identify a species by its notes, 
no matter how much alike its name and 
notes are. Yet it is easy for all to recog- 
nize the words jay-jay-jay in the harsh 
utterances of the bluejay after the atten- 
tion is called to it. No name could 
better describe our little fly-catcher of 
the barn-yard than pede, and yet it is 
also called pee-wee as well, and both 
from a fancied resemblance to its short 
song. 

I have tried to copy the familiar 
robin’s song many times, but have dis- 
carded all attempts, as justice cannot be 
done. Still the following, as any student 
may fancy, fairly describes the desultory 
notes: hee’ -ler—kee' -ler—hen'-ry—will'-tam- 
will! -tam—kee' ler—wwill' -iam—hen'-ry—kee'- 
ler—kee' -ler—kee' -ler,and so on indefinitely. 
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The meadow-lark, in flying over the 
field or wading about in the grass, utters 
in a plaintive key the words, dear child'- 
ven. If we pass near a marshy tract we 
will hear the red-winged blackbirds 
uttering their single guzrk call-note, as 
they fly above their nests in the rushes, 
or the male ruffling himself on a con- 
spicuous perch will issue his cher-e-e-e. 
From a clump of. bushes near come the 
notes ka-whee'-chy—ka-whee'-chy, uttered 
from four to nine times by the Maryland 
yellow-throat, who then twitters to him- 
self in a lower key, or dives deeper into 
the rank growth ef grass and weeds. 
As we pass on he challenges us with 
tac'-kle-me—tac'-kle-me. The crow black- 
birds are calling to one another, spank- 
spank, and now and then a lustrous 
male grinds schler-ank’ out, with ap- 
parent effort, repeating it three times, 
when Mrs. Crow Blackbird replies with 
schle-ree'—scree—scree-e-e, which is the ex- 
tent of their musical ability. 

Away out in the marsh are a couple 
of thunder-pumpers, as the peculiar 
greater bittern is sometimes called. This 
name is taken from their peculiar move- 
ments made when singing, so to speak. 
The noise or scng of spring and, there- 
fore, of love, floats to us in thunderous 
undulations, p/um—pud'-den, repeated four 
to seven times. This bird, often called 
the stake-driver, has another peculiar 
note or song from which it gets its 
name. The sound is exactly sa-whack, 
uttered three to six times and closely 
resembles stake-driving with a maul. 
From.the lake come the weird notes of 
the loon or great-northern diver—o-a- 
whee'-loo-loo-loo, or again, gut’-ho, re- 
verberating and penetrating. 

Returning towards the farm house, 
we pass close to a cock quail, which 
heralds that he is 406-60b-white, from the 
top of the fence. Very few are aware 
that this species says 406 twice, but those 
who observe the song at close quarters 
will detect it at once, though the first 
406 is so indistinct that it is not heard at 
any distance. Passing through a dense 
piece of woods, a number of Acadian 
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fly-catchers are seen and their notes, #e- 
peck-up, are heard all about. Above, in 
the shady top of a tree, a wood pewee is 
pouring forth his melancholy ditty, pee’- 
hee-o-wee'-hee-pee-wee; slowly issuing 
with a plaintive, lingering quaver, which 
causes one to think the bird unhappy. 
But it is not so, as it is the love song 
and answers the same purpose as the 
pathetic, resonant song of the happy 
mourning dove. 

Emerging from the woods, we listen 
to the ioud chatter of an oriole in rivalry 
with the gushing notes of a rose-breasted 
grosbeak. Both of these species, as well 
as the indigo-bird near at hand, have 
songs which it is impossible to describe 
in any way. There are many songs of 
birds which no power of the pen can 
describe, and we may truthfully say that 
the best of bird melodies are those 
which cannot be transferred to paper. 
This, then, is an acknowledgment that 
bird music is of a very superior quality, 
and that the feathered tribe are possessed 
of factors in the realm of harmony which 
we are even unable to criticise. It 
should not be conjectured, however, 
that only those songs of superior merit 
are to be considered above description. 
On the contrary, there are many very in- 
ferior notes which cannot be described, 
because of their very complicated struc- 
ture. As an instance, we may take the 
crazy song of our house wren which de- 
fies description in any way and which 
we may liken to the rattle of small 
arms or, better still, to a train of cars 
crossing a switch, on a small scale. 

There are over fifty species of Mich- 
igan birds which have songs of superior 
merit, but if they were fully described, 
no one unfamiliar with bird songs would 
recognize a single bird by its song, after 
reading the description. Thus it will be 
seen to be a difficult subject to describe. 

Morris Gisss, M. D. 

Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


>____— 
Playing Cards. 
You can obtain a pack of best quality playing cards by 
sending fifteen cents in postage to P. 8S. Eustis, Gen’! 
Pass. Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 





LESSONS FOR LEARNERS. 


The majority of amateurs do not do 
their own printing and mounting, owing 
greatly to the lack of time ‘and the 
means at hand. But to those who have 
the opportunity to do the work, the 
finishing of the pictures will be almost 
as interesting and pleasant as the ex- 
posing of plates and the developing of 
negatives. I really think I like the 
printing, toning and mounting even bet- 
ter. Not much of an outfit is needed in 
addition to the furnishings of the dark- 
room, except a burnisher. 

There are so many printing papers on 
the market now that are ready prepared 
and which keep almost indefinitely that 
there is no longer need of doing one’s 
own silvering and fuming, which used 
to be such a burdensome undertaking. 
All kinds of paper, cut to popular sizes 
and put up in packages of from two 
dozen toa gross of sheets, can be bought 
from the stock houses which also sell 
prepared toning baths for each brand. 
While the new bromide, aristotype, pla- 
tinotype and other papers are rapidly 
supplanting the good old nitrate of silver 
sheets, I am rather inclined to stick to 
the latter, with which I have had good 
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success; and as all the new makes re- 
quire a different treatment which the 
manufacturer lays down rules for, I will 
confine myself to the manipulation of 
the old-fashioned silver paper. 

Having a good negative and pre- 
supposing that our printing-out paper 
has been properly silvered and fumed 
with ammonia, let us begin the 


PRINTING, 


If we have direct sunlight that is very 
powerful, it will be well to paste a piece 
of thin, white tissue paper over the front 
of the printing frame so as to soften and 


diffuse the light. Quick printing in 
strong sunlight induces harsh contrasts 
and gives a hard, cold print. The longer 
one works with photography the more 
he becomes convinced of the importance 
of time, and that slow exposure on slow 
plates, slow development and long wash- 
ing, slow printing and toning and delib- 
erate fixing give the best results. 
Should a portion of the negative be 
very thin while another is dense, it will 
be well to shade the quick-printing part 
a portion of the time so that it will not 
become too dark and so spoil the ap- 
pearance of the print. This can be done 
in a number of ways, but perhaps the 
easiest is to cut a piece of cardboard 
roughly to the shape of the heavy 
shadow and fasten it in position a few 
inches from the frame so that it just 
shades the desired spot. If there were 


























































any bad defects in the negative, they 
should have been retouched or painted 
out before beginning printing. 

Many views are greatly improved by 
vignetting. A good way to accomplish 
this is to cut cardboard in an irregular 
oval or any shape that is necessary to 
print out the objectionable part and tack 
or pin it outside the tissue paper. The 
edges should be turned up somewhat so 
that there will be a gradual’ shading off 
from the dark to the white background. 
Many negatives are greatly improved 
by thus vignetting out a portion, and 
frequently a single figure or object taken 
from a plate will be very artistic. 

Printing should be allowed to proceed 
until the picture is much darker than is 
desired when finished—in fact, until it 
looks almost as though it was beyond 
redemption, for the subsequent toning 
and fixing bleach the prints wonderfully. 
Care should be taken to not open the 
frame too often, nor in strong light, to 
examine the print, which should be re- 
moved when a metallic lustre appears 
in the shadows. Different views require 
vastly different treatment, a knowledge 
of which will come slowly with practice. 
Having finished the printing of, prefer- 
ably, a dozen or more prints, the next 
thing in order is the 


TRIMMING, 


This should be done in a dim light, as 
it must be remembered that every ray of 
white light striking the paper affects it 
to some extent, be it never so little. Of 
course, a strong orange or ruby light 
will not injure it. 

I have always found the following to 
be the least expensive and at the same 
time the most satisfactory method for 
trimming: Procure a piece of heavy 
plate glass about 18x24 inches in size. 
A plate of smooth, clear window glass 
should next be very carefully cut to 4x5 
inches (if one is using that size of plates), 
great care being taken to have the sides 
exactly straight and the corners perfect 
right angles. This should have two 
parallel lines scratched with the cutter 
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about an inch from either edge and end, 
making four in all; then a knob of bees- 
wax Should be attached by gently heat- 
ing the glass, to the convex side of the 
plate. Almost all window glass is some- 
what warped, which is an advantage 
here and should be looked to. Witha 
very sharp pocket knife or a scratcher 
for removing ink from paper, the outfit 
is complete. 

Taking a print from among the rest,’ 
place it upon the piece of plate glass 
lying flat upon the table. The face of 
the print should be up. Lifting the 
trimming glass by the beeswax knob, 
place it flat upon the print. If there is 
the upright side of a building or the 
level of the horizon or an expanse of 
water, carefully place the glass so that 
one of its edges is perfectly parallel to 
such line and at the same time is far 
enough within the edge of the print to 
exclude all objectionable parts, then 
draw the blade of the knife along that 
edge of the glass and you have a base 
line from which the rest of the sides can 
be readily trimmed by cutting them at 
right angles to it. This method is 
rather tedious to explain, but is easily 
learned and one soon becomes expert 
and rapid. The beauty of it is that one 
can see the whole print while cutting 
and can so trim to the best advantage, 
taking out any defective part, removing 
any extra foreground or sky and giving 
it the most effective proportions, at the 
same time getting a perfectly rectangu- 
lar print that will look well when mount- 
ed. One must trim boldly, not hesi- 
tating to sacrifice the greater part of the 
print, if by so doing, the rest can be 
made more effective. The great defect 
in many amateur photographs is that 
they include too many objects. Another 
is that sufficient care is not taken to 
make the sides of the prints parallel to 


perpendiculars and horizontals. 


Hypo. 
NTO et 
By taking up some useful, systematic 
work, photography will be made more 
interesting and instructive to the amateur. 


1IO SPORTS 


In Spring and Fall. 

The season and time of day have 
much to do with successful view work. 
The fall months, with the Indian summer 
haze and smoke from mountain fires, are 
bad for photography. Orthochromatic 
or isochromatic plates partly overcome 
the hazy distance; but no plate on earth 
can take an invisible landscape, although 
amateurs seem to think a camera will 
‘take anything in sight or out. The old 
farmer’s wife didn’t see it that way, for 
when she heard that a party of amateurs 
were coming out to “take her and the 
old man and everything in sight,” she 
advised the old man to “look out for the 
thievin’ tramps and shoot the furst one 
as come on the place.” 

Then, again, in the fall when the 
sere-and-yellow-leaf period has arrived, 
it is dull for cheerful views; but in the 
spring—Ah ! then’s the time to go forth 
to seek the cosy corners of Nature, 
where the singing birds, the babbling 
brooks, the clear skies and green ver- 
dure of the forest have charms to be re- 
produced in all their pristine glory. 
Then in the early morn or dewy eve, 
when the shadows are long, is the time 
above all others to catch beautiful views. 

Phenix, Arizona. Crocus. 


Lights and Shadows. 

Remember that any uncolored picture 
on a flat surface is made of light and 
shadow ; it is the contrast between these 
that gives depth to it; therefore to pro- 
duce a good photograph there must be 
plenty of light and shadow in the sub- 
ject. To illustrate this thoroughly one 
need but make two photographs of a 
building—one with the sun low and 
directly behind the camera so that no 
shadows will be visible, and the other 
with the sun rather high and in a posi- 
tion at right angles to the operator. By 
placing yourself at the corner of the 
building so that two sides will be visible 
in the same view and exposing one plate 
while the sun shines on both sides with 
equal power and the other when one is 
wholly in shadow, you will most clearly 
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demonstrate the point. From such speci- 
men plates the amateur may learn a 
good lesson that will never be forgotten. 
When it is once brought strongly to his 
notice that deep shadows must be had 
to give depth and strength to a picture, 
he will thereafter be always on the look- 
out for them, and will study the lighting 
of buildings and landscapes with par- 
ticular attention to the contrast of light 
and shade.- As colors are not repro- 
duced by the camera and do not greatly 
affect the plate, the photographer must 
depend, as the pen and ink artist does, 
upon the contrast of light and shadow 
for his picture. It is generally pretty 
safe to have the source of light on a view 
well to right or left of the camera, as then, 
unless the subject be flat and uninterest- 
ing, there is sure to be some contrast. 


“Haste Makes Waste.” 

Amateurs are prone to go a gait that 
is much too fast for their inexperience, 
and as a consequence, generally produce 
results that are not particularly credi- 
table to them. Their friends, not wish- 
ing to hurt the feelings of the enthusi- 
ast, resist the temptation to ridicule the 
abominable productions which, as he 
grows older and wiser in the art, the 
photographer himself learns to hate 
and to abhor the sight of. ’Tis like the 
crude first efforts of young authors 
which later on in life they marvel and 
regret that the editor found space to 
print. 

If they would but work more slowly 
and conscientiously do their very best 
or leave the work undone, they would 
please themselves and others much more 
and have less to sorrow over in after 
days. 

At the very beginning a slow plate 
will be found more serviceable than the 
quick ones and will give vastly better 
results, because it allows more latitude 
both in exposure and in development. 

With a Carbutt 16 or 20, a very 
small diaphragm may be used to cut 
the image sharp and a _ correspond- 
ingly long exposure made. And therein 











lies the advantage of the slow plates 
over the quick ones, whose marvelous 
rapidity is inconceivable to the novice, 
for if the time of exposure is a trifle too 
great or too little, the effect is scarcely 
perceptible, whereas the same miscalcu- 
lation would ruin a rapid plate. 

Then the slow plates develop more 
slowly than the quick ones and may be 
retarded or accelerated with more confi- 
dence. In almost every instance where 
a short time exposure is necessary or 
possible they give more satisfactory re- 
sults than the others, both in the manip- 
ulation and in the finished negative 
which is always brilliant and full of depth. 


pl Sade Saas 
A Rule For Development. 

It is generally believed by photogra- 
phers that no rule can be made by which 
the length of time necessary for the 
complete development of a negative 
may be determined. 

This, Mr. Alfred Watkins claims in 
in an article published in Zhe Amateur 
Photographer to be a mistaken idea. By 
experiment he has discovered that de- 
velopment in a given solution proceeds 
at a uniform rate, and that the time re- 
quired for the accomplishment of one 
stage is necessarily a factor of the time 
required to complete the whole. He 
likens the development of a plate to the 
run of a railroad train, which if it 
travels twenty miles in one hour will 
require five hours to finish a run of one 
hundred miles provided it moves at a 
uniform speed. in the same manner, to 
determine the time necessary for the 
complete development of a negative it 
is but requisite to find the time in which 
one stage of the process is completed 
and multiply it by a factor previously 
found by experiment. Thus, if the high- 
lights are well brought out in one nega- 
tive in a given bath in two minutes and 
ten minttes is required to completely 
develop it, it will take just five times as 
long to fully develop other negatives in 
the same solution or a similar one as it 
takes to clearly bring out the high-lights 
of each. 
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Taking a watch or clock into the 
dark room with you, flow with the de- 
veloper, just as the big hand is on the 
minute, a plate that has had as correct 
an exposure as possible. As soon as 
the high-lights fully appear, but before 
the half-tones begin to show, note the 
time; then again take notice of the time 
when the plate is fully developed. 
Divide the whole time by the period 
that elapsed before the half-tones began 
to come up, and you have the factor 
which is the basis of your rule. 

The multiplying factor varies with 
the brand of plate used, the different 
developers and the degree of density 
desired by individual workers and must 
therefore be determined by each for his 
own needs. 
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About Burnishing. 


“ BURNISH them dry and don’t use any 
lubricant. It isn’t necessary to have the 
prints moist nor to lubricate them in 
order to get a good polish.” Such were 
the instructions I overheard an amateur 
giving to the proprietor of The Boston 
Photo.-Finishing Company a few days 
since with regard to some work he was 
having done. It struck me quite forci- 
bly then that amateurs have a good 
many unnecessary hobbies and useless 
theories. If one is doing his own work 
he is at liberty to experiment to his 
heart’s content for then he is a nuisance 
principally to himself, but it would seem 
that he might take it for granted that 
the professional photographer knows the 
best methods. 

I fancy the gentleman in question 
was laboring under a delusion when he 
made the foregoing quotation, for I 
never saw the print that didn’t take a 
higher polish if burnished when slightly 
moist and lubricated than when dry. 

Chicago, Ills. H. W. WILKIN. 

_—_ ~~ 
Map of the United States. 


A large, handsome map of the United States, mount- 
ed, and suitable for office or home use, is issued by the 
Burlington Route. Copies will be mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of fifteen cents in postage, by P. 8. 
Eustis, Gen’l Pass. Agent, C., B. & Q. Ry., Chicago, Ills. 





















































IDAHO CAMP GLEANINGS. 





It was a bleak day early in the winter of 
1893-4 when there gathered under my roof some 
of the most genial and experienced sportsmen 
who ever cast a line or hunted deer in Idaho. 
Twas such a day as softens the hearts beneath 
the warm fire’s ruddy glow and calls to mind the 
blazing log heaps lighting the great pines and 
pools where speckled trout await the morrow. 

A hard, dull bitterness of cold— 

That froze ’mid vein the circling race of life blood 

In the sharpened face— 

The coming of the snow storm told, 
and warmed the heart and created panoramic 
pictures in every circling wreath of smoke. 

Doctor Hall went back in fancy to old Ver- 
mont, where his father taught him how to fish in 
Millbrook, just off Camel’s Hump—a wild and 
picturesque part of the Green Mountain State. 
There one day he landed a 2-pound trout after 
losing his balance and falling off the old mill 
dam in eight feet of water. Of course ‘‘ Doc”’ 
always recalls that bath with pleasure on account 
of the trout. ‘‘I have fished many a stream 
since,’ said Doc. ‘‘ Little Wood River used to be 
great and so did the head of Middle Boise River, 
and there’s a small mountain lake about ten 
miles from Atlanta where one can go out and sit 
on fallen trees over twenty feet of water and see 
everything in it as though you were looking into 
air. I thought the trout voracious enough for 
anyone, but for pure, unalloyed joy I experienced 
the summum bonum of human joys last summer on 
Tripod Creek. The surroundings there are fine, 
and we had a large party of trout-eaters who al- 











ways answered at roll-call, so we kept the lines 
busy and left the creek minus 600 trout. 

‘Well, one day I left camp with the firm in- 
tention—and plenty of grasshoppers—of getting 
a few of those trout. I started at 10 in the morn- 
ing and got back at 4, and I had just 120 trout. 
Talk about fish biting! those trout would nearly 
come out on the bank if you cast a grasshopper 
short. 

‘**Doc,’’ interposed Professor Groome, ‘‘I could 
tell a yarn about fishing for shark in the Gulf 
when I was down there during the war and they 
bit equal to your trout, but to spare your feel- 
ings—’’ 

‘*There was a time,’* said Frank Snalley. 
‘* when a man could catch all the trout any ove 
ought to have in Little Squaw Creek in High 
Valley. That place is one of Nature’s pictures 
and she’s framed it herself. The valley is nearly 
round—six miles one way by four the other—en- 
tirely hedged ’round by forests on craggy hills a 
few hundred feet high. Nearly in the centre of 
the valley a series of wooded hills rise like an 
island from the sea—and it was aseaof grass— 
on which you could see deer feeding nearly any 
morning. The creek runs nearly through the 
centre and at the lower end enters a wild cafion 
where the beavers once had a flourishing colony. 
Their well-built dams remained and the pools 
they formed contained countless numbers of 
speckled trout; but the ‘‘fool killer’’ in Boise 
City became negligent (he does so annually) and 
some of ’em got out there. Well, they tore out 
those dams so as to catch ’em easy and they were 
utterly destroyed. 

‘*T have enjoyed fine fishing since in the Sal- 
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mon Meadow country and one of the cafions of 
the Payette River, but none of them could equal 
this stream which, in all natural events, would 
have had fish for decades to come.’’ 

‘* They have gone to the same market the pelt 
hunter has sent our deer,’’ said ‘‘ Prof.” Groome. 
A few years ago I was in that same Salmon 
Meadow country and went with an old hunter 
out to a pass toward the famous Seven Devil cop- 
per mines to see the deer going out to their win- 
terrange. We did not go to kill any, as at that 
time I could get from one to six any day in the 
valley. Well, we came into a long, narrow valley 
just before night with wall-rock rims and the 
deer were passing through nearly like a flock of 
sheep ; hundreds were in sight at a time, and so 
intent were they that we were scarcely noticed. 
We camped at one side of the valley to get out of 
the throng, and all night long herds of deer were 
going by and next day many were still coming. 
That is the way deer once left the great summer 
range of Southern Idaho to winter on the Snake 
River mesas, but one is not now where there were 
hundreds then.”’ 

‘* Speaking of good times, Doc,” said ‘‘ Prof.” 

sates, ‘‘ when my pard and I left you on Tripod 
last summer we were fairly ‘in it’ for the 
next thirty days and I wouldn’t discount the 
time for cash. After sojourning about the Payette 
Lakes for a time, we went out to Hot Lake in the 
Sawtooth Range. We caught innumerable trout 
and saw about sixty deer on the trip. Meat was 
always plenty in camp. The scenery here is 
grandly picturesque and will be a sportsman’s 
paradise long after nearly every other section of 
the United States has been relegated to the ‘has 
beens.’ On account of the difficulty in travelling, 
the entire absence of roads and the general wilder- 
ness of the place, none but the most confirmed 
sportsmen will search out its blazed trails through 
the unbroken wilderness. No less than one hun- 
dred plethoric trout streams, besides many small 
lakes, are hid in that great wilderness. Deer, 
elk, big-horn sheep, goats and all varieties of bear 
are to be found, and I anticipate with pleasure 
the summer time when I shall once more hear the 
song of the grasshopper.’’ 

**So mote it be,”’ said we all, and at some 
future time the readers of SPORTS AFIELD may go 
with us (in imagination at least) and see what we 
observe in one of the grandest sections on earth. 

Star, Idaho. F. R. Foucu. 
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LAKE MARIE affords the best fishing at pres- 
ent of any of the Fox Lake group. It is three 
miles from Antioch, in the northern part of Illi- 
nois, 
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ON MOUNTAIN HEIGHTS. 





BY IDA CROUCH HAZLETT. 


He who has climbed to lofty mountain peaks, 
And felt his soul thrill with the subtle awe 

Of vast, unmeasured distance, solitude, 
And silence vibrant with majestic law, 


Has looked upon the kingdoms of the earth, 
And on their glories, greater than the gleam 
Of sculptured cities ; in Titanic pride, 
They tower like the setting of a dream, 


He stands amid the grandeurs of the spheres ; 
His soul is near to God, his heart to Love; 

The throbbing mystery of prophetic years 
Attunes his being to the realms above, 


He hears the voice of waters; feels the rush 
Of strong electric pulses in the air. 
His spirit bends to wild, creating powers ; 
His nearest thought is humble, earnest prayer. 
Rico, Colorado, 
> —- 


Last Routt County Buffalo. 


Mr. Thomas Morgan, an old-timer of Routt 
County, Colorado, gave a party of us an interest- 
ing account of the last buffalo seen in this section 
of the country. 

During the spring of 1883, while on the round- 
up in the Big Hole country, a party of cowboys 
were making a drive one day when they dis- 
covered a large, dark animal grazing with a 
bunch of cattle on a distant hillside. The strange 
object was thought at first to be a bear; then a 
mule ; but it soon proved to be a very large bull 
buffalo. Cinches were tightened, ropes taken 
down and six-shooters examined ; and to all ap- 
pearances there was going to be war. The buffalo 
soon scented danger and took to his heels, with 
the boys after him; but the tired-out ponies were 
not in the race at all and the game soon put a 
good-sized hill between himself and his followers. 

Returning to camp, the boys saddled the best 
horses in the bunch and resumed the chase. Soon 
the game was discovered and the chase began 
again in earnest. Over hills, acruss gulches and 
ravines the buffalo went, with the boys gaining 
on him every jump, until finally a rope shot out 
ahead of him and the loop settled easily over his 
head, only to break like a thread when his 
mighty weight came against it. Several shots 
were fired into him without producing any no- 
ticeable effect. Soon, however, the ammunition 
was exhausted—as likewise were the horses—so 
the chase ceased; but several weeks later a 
hunter found the carcass of a buffalo which 
proved to be the same individual wounded by 
the boys. A. 8. BENNET. 

Craig, Colorado. 
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SKILL OF THE INDIAN. 


When the brave adventurers who discovered 
this New World gave to the people of the Eastern 
Hemisphere their glowing accounts of the strange 
and beautiful laud so full of promise, whose find- 
ing had been the rich reward of all their risks 
and suffering, one of the most interesting and re- 
markable things to be told of was the peculiar 
race of people whom they found dwelling in the 

vast forests and along 
the rivers. Because of 
their resemblance to the 
inhabitants of India, 
which land Columbus 
supposed he had sailed 
around the world to the 
eastern shores of, he and 
other early navigators 
called them Indiaus—the 
people of India. Truly 
their’s was a wonderful 
discovery ; a vast world 
of unknown and unim- 
agined extent, diversi- 


Pipe. fied with majestic rivers, 


immense lakes, grand forests and expansive 
prairie lands that appeared almost like a broad 
wvean—waving with luxuriant grasses and flowers. 


But comers to this new-found land were most 
attracted by the natives, who interested the 
awakening world 
wreatly, as another ff 
race had then to (ig 
he added to the § 
human family and 
themselves and 
their ways of liv- 
ing were studied 
hy the adventurous navi- ¥ 
yators that they might be 
fully told of in the geog- 
raphies and books which 
were just being made by 
the quick and cheap pro- 
cess of printing that had 
xo recently been invent- 
ed. The peculiarities of 
these aborigines and their 
modes of life afford am- 
ple material for study 
even to this day. Dwell- 
ing in wick-e-ups of skins or bark of trees and 
passing much of their time in apparent leisure, 
these so-called Indians enjoyed their existence 
perhaps more than did the Pale Face with all 
his boasted luxuries of civilization. 


AFIELD. 


Often in my reflections I dwell upon the scenes 
that have been enacted along the streams neur 
which I live. On a gently-sloping landscape near 
the bank of the Des Moines, I see a lodge of Win- 
nebagoes. Several wigwams appear in bold re- 
lief; groups of children are sporting upon the 
green ; the diligent squaws are busy about their 
household duties; and off by themselves we see 
companies of braves enjoying life in idling away 
the hours and telling of the hunt and the chase 
and of their great adventures with their dreaded 
enemies, the Sioux. Along the willow-lined 
shore are several canoes, and some members of 
the tribe are engaged in capturing the finny in- 
habitants of the river. In a group to themselves 
up near the Yellow Banks are several] others of 
the tribe that have an especial attraction for me 
just now. I visit them and find them engaged 
in a work that has long been a subject of study 
to me. They are working 
in silex or flint stone, and 
here I see them making their 
arrow-points, tomahawks 
and various other kinds of ¥ 
implements and articles of 
use peculiar to their people 
and their needs. 

In the sketches accom- 
panying this article'you see 
some specimens of the work- 
manship which the children 
of the forest very kindly 
gaveme. The first drawing 
is of a pretty stone pipe, and 
it is fashioned in a style torepresent some animal. 
The noble warrior who used this pipe must have 
been very saving of killikinick, as the capacity of 
the pipe is quite limited. 

The second shows a beautiful white drill 
which is used in puncturing skins of animals. 
These drills are very scarce, and collectors of 
relics seize them eagerly. 

Coming to the last sketch, we have a pretty 
ornament made of a soft, blue stone. It is skill- 
fally fashioned and is ornamented with artistic 
workmanship that does credit to the happy people 
who lived and loved in this fair land which 
‘knows them no more. The ornament was one of 
many worn by Miss Dreamy Eye, who gave it to 
me as a momento of friendship and of the inter- 
est I take in the romantic Childrer of the Forest. 

Alexandria, Missouri. JASPER BLINEs. 

Do You Take a Vacation? 

If so, you’ll be interested in the handsome summer 

tourist book of the Queen and Crescent Route. Send 


four cents in stamps to W. C. Rrngarson, G. P. A., Cin- 
cinnati, O., and get a copy. 
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FOR “POLARIS” PRIZE,* 





‘* Brevity is the soul of wit,’’ and the shorter 
and more concise an educational article, the 
easier digested. 

A friend once visited me (he reads SPORTS 
AFIELD—all my friends do) and I took him out 
among prairie chickens. 

‘* How can I see them in this long grass and 
scrub ?’’ said he. 

‘* Why, when they rise, of course.” 

‘Oh!’ he replied, ‘‘I can’t shoot ‘anything 
moving.” 

I undertook to teach him, and as he reports 
excellent results, I will repeat it, in my endeavor 
to win ‘‘ Polaris’’ prize. 

In order to shoot, the first requisite, and the 
most important, is a gun that EXACTLY fits you. 
When I say ‘‘exactly,’’ I mean within the fiftieth 
part of an inch; and just so much as it varies 
from that fit, just so much will it reduce the 
chances of good shooting. Our young beginner, 
or even our old hand who is a poor shot, will say, 
‘* But how can I tell when a gun fits me?”’ 

That is very simple. If you look at an object 
and point your finger at it, you will find by 
aligning it that, if extended, it would touch the 
object. You did not put your eye down to your 
finger to point, and yet it was exactly on the 
spot. If you catch a ball, you don’t look at your 
hands, but at the ball, and yet it is easily caught, 





*In Sports AFIELD for March, 1894, on page 43, 
** Polaris” made the following offer, which holds good 
until September 15: “I hereby agree to present on May 
1, 1895,°a valuable book on shooting to that subscriber 
who gives the best method for a novice to learn how to 
use a shot-gun at sitting, running and flying objects. 
To avoid mistakes, competitors must choose the name 
of some flower and sign their articles with the flower 
name only, sending them to the editor of Sports 
AFIELD. The donor of prize to be sole judge of articles, 
and no one but, subscribers to compete.” This is the 


first article written for the prize that has been published. 
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far oftener than missed, by most men. Now, if a 
gun fits you exactly when you fix your eye on an 
object and throw it to your shoulder, by glancing’ 
along the rib it will be found exactly on a line 
with the object you fixed your eye on. If the 
stock is too crooked, the muzzle will point below 
the object and you will undershoot birds and 
shoot behind game running from you. If too 
straight, the reverse will result. 

Now, it is obvious that very few out of the 
many shooters handle a gun in every particular 
the same. We have long necks and short necks ; 
long arms and short; broad shoulders and nar- 
row ; some who shut one eye and others who de- 
clare no one can shoot with one shut; some who 
hold the head up, forward or down on the stock. 
In order to be fitted it is necessary to go to a gun- 
maker's and either test gun after gun till you find 
a stock that fits you, or use one of the many 
‘*try’’ guns now in use by the best makers. 

After sighting several guns and getting as near 
as possible to a fit, go to a target, take a step for- 
ward, fix the eye on the centre, throw up the gun 
and pull the trigger. Repeat this several times, 
and see when the majority of your shots centre, 
and don’t forget, the majority of your shots at 
birds will centre the same way with that gun. 

Now, in shooting at game, don’t on any account 
try to ape some crack-shot’s posture. Whoever 
you copy, remember it is natural to him. Throw 
up your gun in the way easiest to yourself. Shut 
your eye if you feel like it, but don’t keep both 
open because some other fellow does, unless it is the 
most natural way for you toshoot. There is no 
time to think about eyes or postures when a bird 
rises. Whatever your game may be, fix your eye 
on it, but never mind the gun (if you have to 
twist and squirm to align the barrel, it is little 
game you’ll kill) ; throw it to your shoulder and 
pull. 

In shooting moving game, allowance must be 
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made for motion. For this there can be no fixed 
rule—a goose coming down wind and carrying 
the mail is a very different thing from one beat- 
ing up against a forty-mile-an-hour wind and 
about to alight. I always swing with my game, 
and it suits every wind and condition. I don’t 
shoot sitting game, but if I ‘‘had to,’’ should 
apply same rules. ‘‘Polaris’’ says ‘‘shot-gun.” 
With a rifle I want all the sitting shots possible, 
as it is cunning against cunning to get them. 

Te sum up: see that your gun fits; is not too 
long or too short, too crooked or too straight in 
the stock, by as much as the thickness of a piece 
of blotting paper. Be perfectly natural. Always 
wear as near the same thickness of clothes as pos- 
sible; thick clothes lengthen the gun stock and 
wice versa, atthe shoulder. Fix your eye on the 
game and swing with it. 

I believe ninety-five per cent. of shooters, if 
properly fitted, could kill and bag three out of 
tive ; five per cent. could not catch a ball or point 
straight at an object. PETUNIA. 

Grant, Wyoming. 
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BEST GUNS FOR COLORADO. 


I have many times been asked what I con- 
sidered a good combination for Colorado hunting ; 
bat I hardly dare to express my opinion after 
hearing sportsmen of no small reputation claim 
every rifle, from the 38-55 to the 50-110, to be 
the best for Colorado shooting. I have always 
earried a 45-70, Model ’86 Winchester with me to 
the mountains as my favorite rifle, but think the 
<ombination I had on my trip last summer is just 
about the proper thing. 

It consisted of a 45-70 Winchester and a 22 
Smith & Wesson single-shot pistol with 8-inch 
barrel and target sights. Now, with this com- 
‘bination I was prepared for anything from bear 
dowa, and think I got a little the most sport out 
of my pistol, although we were after deer and I 
succeeded in getting my share of that game. We 
had grouse many times on the trip for a change— 
thanks to the good behavior of my 8S. & W. 

A point or two as to how I carried my arsenal 
while hunting may be of interest to some of my 
brother sportsmen. I hunted on horse-back all 
the time, and had a saddle scabbard on the left 
hand side of my saddle for my rifle and my pistol 
seabbard strapped to the horn, and also had a 
pocket on the inside of my coat made of buckskin 
in which the pistol just fitted, and on getting off 
my horse I exchanged the pistol from the scab- 
bard to my pocket, so that I was always prepared. 

As for a shot-gun in this country, I am unde- 
eided and have been for overa year. There are 
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very few shot-guns used in this part of the coun- 
try—about the only splatter gun game being a 
few ducks in the spring and fall, and it has al- 
ways been so easy to get a bag of rabbits with a 
shot-gun that it spoiled the sport—a 22-rifle, or 
even a pistol, being better. I have often killed 
a good mess with a 41-Colt’s revolver before I got 
my Smith & Wesson, but rabbits are getting 
more scarce every year and I have about made 
up my mind to get a 16-gauge gun; but every 
time I get ready to send for one, some of my 
friends give me a lecture and tell me I don’t 
want anything but a 10-guage. 

I would like to know what some other Colorado 
sportsmen think about a 16-gauge for a place 
where cotton-tails are the principal small game. 

Grand Junction, Colorado. A. H. JONES. 
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An Up-to-Date Cartridge House. 

A house that has come rapidly to the front of 
late years in the ammunition line, is the Peter 
Cartridge Company of Cincinnati. The officers of 
the firm are O. E. Peters, president; A. King. 
manager ; and J. H. McKibben, secretary. The 
Peters works are located at King’s Mills on the 
Little Miami River, some thirty miles to the east 
of Cincinnati. Here is located the ‘‘Quick Shot’’ 
powder works and also their loading factory, 


which latter, in the opinion of capable experts, 
has the very latest automatic appliances in this 


line of industry. The Peters people also operate 
their own felt factory, thus being the makers of 
their own wads; and, as they last year put up a 
shot tower—where all sizes and degrees of drop, 
chilled and buck shot may be turned out at will 
—their facilities for accurate and speedy loading 
should be of the best. Early last spring the 
Peters company largely increased its capital, with 
a view to the manufacturing on a large scale of 
metallic cartridges for mfles and small arms. The 
building for this last departure has been com- 
pleted and only awaits the placing in position of 
the machinery ordered, when work will begin at 
once. 

The Peters’ new shell case, the Victor, built 
especially for shooters of nitro powders, is steadily 
winning a good name for itself wherever used ; 
and shooters and the trade generally should not 
fail to write the company for samples and price- 
lists—its business office being located at Third 
and Main streets, Cincinnati. 
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ACCORDING to Col. 8. G. Magill of Fargo, much 
the finest goose-shooting in the Northwest can be 
enjoyed each fall in the vicinity of Steele and 
Dawson in Kidder county, North Dakota—a sec- 
tion included in the one time famous ‘‘Coteau 
Country” of the Decotahs. 





RIFLE AND TRAP. 


A Good Time Expected. 

Doctor Root, ‘‘ Dick’? Hughes, John D. Foley, 
and several other Springfield (Ohio) sportsmen, 
together with Clem Bemel and several others 
equally experienced in woodcraft and hailing 
from Huntsville, Ohio, have of late years been 
regular attendants during the fall season in 
the timbered country of South-Eastern Missouri. 
Going in a bunch from Ohio to St. Louis, they 
would there take the Iron Mountain Route to St. 
Francis station, on the river of that name. From 
there they would go to Kennet, Missouri; and 
thence by boat on down Little River—fishing 
and shooting to their hearts’ content—to a point 
some ten miles to the south-east of Kennet, where 
a fisherman by the name o’ Johnson keeps a 
unique sportsmen’s headquarters in an excellent 
game country, adjoining the ‘‘Sunken Lands.”’ 
Koker Landing, on New River, is another one of 
several favorite camp-sites down there, and Mr. 
Foley tells us that the extent and variety of the 
wild-fowl shooting, both ducks and geese—to say 
nothing of fishing sport in the way of two-pound 
striped bass and pickerel of a yet larger girth— 
needs to be experienced to be fully appreciated. 

EES eRe REN 
Elk Grounds of Colorado. 

Writing from Buford, Colorado, Mr. W. F. 
Hill tells us that he considers the head waters of 
the White River and Williams Fork the finest 
hunting grounds for elk in that State, and gener- 
ously adds that to anyone contemplating a trip to 
that part of the country he shall be happy to give 
any information in regard to outiitting point, the 
best way to travel, ete. 

Routt county is famous throughout Colorado 
for its fine elk hunting, and so many endorse the 
Williams Fork section that one cannot. go far 
astray in heading for that stream when he starts 
out in search of the noble game next fall. 
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A NORTH-WESTERN organization which is grow- 
ing, both in numbers and shooting strength, is 
the Flour City Gun Club of Minneapolis—its 
regular weekly shoots being among the pleasant- 
est and best attended of any in that section. A 
yreat deal of this happy state of affairs is due to 
the personality of the club’s field captain, James 


Ford. A better sportsman than Mr. Ford it 
would be hard to find. The other executives of 
this club are: Fred W. Snyder, president; D. 
H. Willson, vice-president; William P. Brady, 
secretary ; and Peter Weingart, treasurer. The 
club’s favorite target is the elusive blue-rock, 
‘* propelled’? away from you by means of five 
automatic traps, fitted with the electric pull and 
sundry other up-to-date fixin’s. 
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The Iowa State Fair Shoot. 

The Highland Gun Club will conduct a series 
of shooting contests at inanimate targets during 
the Iowa State Fair to be held September 4, 5, © 
and 7 at Des Moines. The management of the 
fair has appropriated $100. to be added to the 
purses. Mr. C. W. Budd of the Highland Gup 
Club will supervise the events, which promise te 
be very attractive and interesting. 

SEES OS REN BE 

THE writer has so large a bundle of enjoyable 
memories concerning the town of Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, that some of them just wild spill 
out of the basket. The little city seems to have 
been built up largely by clever people, and the 
interest they take in field sports is of the best 
brand. Even the clergy there—as witness the 
Reverend Mr. Spence and Father Connaty—are 
firm believers in the line of duty which was long 
ago assigned to Sports AFIELD, while the list of 
other well-known people up there afflicted with 
the open-air liking (with a marked ‘“‘tendeney’” 
towards powder burning) would fill a half eolumn. 
Can it be that this is why Grand Forks is the 
most go-ahead town of that section. Quien sabe? 
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THE Northwestern Breeders’ Assoeition wilB 
hold its next meeting at Washington Park, Chi- 
cago, August 18 to 25. A large number of en- 


tries have been made. 
ene sass 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Panl Railway 
—-RUNS— 


ELEctTRIC LIGHTED and Steam Heated Vestibule Trains. 
between Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, daily. 

THROUGH PARLOR CARs On day trains, between Chicago, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

ELEctTrRic LIGHTED and Steam Heated Vestibule Trains 
between Chicago and Omaha and Sioux City, daily. 

E1eut Fast Trains each way, daily, between Chicago 
and Milwaukee. 

Sotip TRaAIns between Chicago and principal points im 
Northern Wisconsin and the Peninsula of Michigan. 
THROUGH TRAINS with Palace Sleeping Cars, Free Chair 
Cars and Coaches between Chicago and points in Iowa, 

Minnesota, Southern and Central Dakota. 

TuHE Finest Dining Cars in the World. 

THE Best Sleeping Cars. Electric Reading Lamps in 
Berths. 

THE BEsT and latest type of Private Compartment Cars, 
Free Reclining Chair Cars and Buffet Library Smoking 
Cars. 

6,150 mites of road in Illinois, Wisconsin, Northerm 
Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, South Dakota 
and North Dakota. 

EVERYTHING First-Class. 

Frrst-CLass People patronize First-Class Lines. 

TICKET AGENTS everywhere sell tickets over the Chi- 
caga, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, or address Geo. 
H. Heafford, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ml, 





“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


of mind."’"—WAsHINGTON IRVING. 





THE KINGFISHER. 


BY E. T. SMITH. 


Where?water-lilies gleam and quiver 

On the limpid lake or rippling river, 

The Kingfisher and I, there, fish together, 
Under summer skies this glorious weather. 


On his regal head is a kingly crown; 

In his eye contempt, as he gazes down 

Sleepily on me, as I lazily lie 

Watching the nibbles ’neath the smalt-blue skv. 


His luck I envy, I cannot deny, 

For he’s catching fish; not a bite have I 

Except from the gnats that swarm round my head— 
How I wish the fish would bite instead ! 


When the sun with gold is gilding the West; 
When long shadows lie on the water’s broad breast, 
And fishless I leave, I’m ready to call 
The Kingfisher king—King Angler of all! 
Louisa, Virginia. 
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SMALL FRY. 


The Kankakee River in Illinois affords good 


bass fishing just now. At Momence, long casts 
with smail frogs for bait prove very successful in 
landing black bass. 


The Chicago Fly Casting Club held its first 
medal contest for the year in Garfield Park, Chi- 
cago, Saturday, August 11, and will hold another 
each successive Saturday afternoon until the 
end of October. 


The Wes: End Fishing Club has been organized 
by a number of the West Enders at Cincinnati. 


At Kansas City, Missouri, the fishing is better 
than it has been for many seasons. In the Kaw 
River the variety is unusually large, and catfish, 
carp and perch are plentiful. 


Trout fishing will be very good in the Still- 
water River in Montana from now until the 
middle of November. 


The streams in the central northern part of 
Iowa, says the Sioux City Tribune, are so low 
that the fish in them have been driven to the 
deeper water and, thus confined, fall an easy prey 
to the unlawful fishermen. The State fish com- 
missioner, however, is, watching those suspected 
of violating the State laws, and one man at Em- 
metsburg has just been fined heavily for using a 
seine. The lovers of pure sport are rendering the 
State officers valuable assistance in ferreting out 
the violators, and unlawful fishing is attended 
with danger. 


One of the very finest fishing waters in all our 
country is Big Stone Lake, situate in South Da- 
kota, just over the Minnesota line. It literally 
abounds with silver and black bass, pike, perch, 
pickerel and other varieties (including a sprink- 
ling of rock bass), and well indeed do the anglers 
of Aberdeen and Wahpeton and all the region 
round about there know its fishy wealth. Orton- 
ville, situated at the foot of the lake (which is 
some forty-five miles in length), is an A. No. 1 
place to put apat. The lake flows into the Min- 
nesota River at this point, and you can get here 
good guides and good boats at decidedly reason- 
able prices. It is a delightful anglers’ snug 
haven, and when one stops to think that it is dis- 
tant but a brief seven hours by way of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway from Min- 
neapolis, its not being better known to the 
sportsman public borders onto the wonderful. 
This is no fairy tale—as, in the language of Uncle 
Remus, ‘*I done seed the fish, sah.’’ 





FISH AND FISHING. 


WHY DO FISH LEAP? 


I have been somewhat at a loss to understand 
why fish, undisturbed by the hook of the angler, 
leap into the air from their natural element. In 
the warm waters of the Caribbean and of the 
streams emptying into it, there are many varie- 
ties of fish which exhibit this peculiar trait. The 
great tarpon, weighing from twenty-five to one 
hundred pounds, frequently jumps several feet 
into the air, falling back into the water with a 
tremendous sp'ash that can be heard more than 
1,000 feet. The Spanish mackerel leap almost 
incessantly at certain seasons; while the flying- 
fish seem almost as much at home above the sea 
as in it, making swift flights hundreds of feet in 
length, when frightened by a vessel, only to drop 
momentarily into the water to moisten their fins 
and resume their hurried departure. 

In the case of the flying-fish, and perhaps with 
the mackerel, it is quite possible the appearance 
of ashark or saw-fish causes them to leap into the 
air. So far as I could observe, none of the leaping 
fish were feeding upon insects hovering above the 
surface of the water. 

I remember a fresh-water pond some five or six 
feet deep and an acre in extent, which over- 
flowed during the wet season into the Caribbean 
some three or four rods from it. That little lake 


was simply alive with all kinds of aquatic life 
and teemed with a variety of fish from a foot to 
eighteen inches in length that, in the morning 
and evening, kept the water constantly agitated 
by leaping two or three feet into the air and fall- 


ing back again. It may have been that young 
alligators were making it lively for them (though 
it seems hardly possible that there could have 
been enough to cause such a commotion), or they 
may have been feeding on insects, notwithstand- 
ing the water swarmed with minnows and other 
piscatorial food. But for all of their activity, not 
one of those fish would take a hook whether 
trolled, cast or patiently angled for, and the sight 
of the great beauties as they jumped high out of 
the water was awfully tantalizing. We had no 
net, nor could we got one, and the water was too 
much discolored by roots to permit of successful 
spearing. Sometimes we would attempt to shoot 
them with a shot-gun as they rose for an instant 
into view, but invariably they dropped back into 
the water before we could even point the gun at 
the always unexpected place where they left it; 
so we had to get along without any of those par- 
ticular fish on our bill of fare. 

It may be that, like thesportive porpoise which 
surges with a puff to the surface every few mo- 
ments, these elusive fish, and also the tarpon and 
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mackerel, are but enjoying a little frolic when 
they take to leaping into the air. H. Wix 


SON FEO cael ae 
Giant Powder in the South-West. 

I was over on Los Pifios, on the New Mexico— 
Colorado line, last September, on a fishing trip 
and had a very enjoyable time and excellent fish- 
ing—no trouble in catching all I wanted—but 
it’s another story now. On the eleventh and 
twelfth of this month, in company with Peter 
Lund of Alamosa (a whole-souled sportsman anid 
a gentleman in every sense of the word), I fished 
the same stream and found that the trout had 
been almost entirely exterminated by the use of 
giant power. We found a number of dead fish 
which plainly showed that they had been killed 
by giant powder. 

I also tried it on the Rio Grande, but it is not 
as it ‘‘used to was’’'—giant powder is also get- 
ting its work in there, and the result is becoming 
painfully apparent. And on the Conejos it is but 
a repetition of the same story. Conejos County 
has offered $300 for the arrest and conviction of 
the ‘‘dynamiters,’’? but thus far there is no 
claimant for the reward. 

Where giant powder has not been used there is 
good fishing this season, and very favorable re- 
ports come in from the Gunnison, Cebolla and 
Taylor rivers, the Ute and Indian creeks, the 
Eagle River and the Platte—some large rainbow 
trout being caught in the Platte. The washout«, 
high water and the railway troubles have caused 
many proposed fishing trips to be abandoned. 

Anton Frank has moved from his old location 
on the Rio Grande to a ranch on Elk Creek in a 
park of the same name about six miles south-west 
of South Fork, and proposes building reservoirs 
which he will stock with trout. He has a fine lo- 
cation for his purpose. MAX GROSSMAYER. 

Denver, Colorado. 


- —~— 


FisH like cold water and in the summer, when 
the surface water of lakes and rivers hecomes 
warm, they seek lower depths and feed along the 
edges of water grasses and weeds. It is there 
that bass and pickerel can best be taken now with 
a hook baited with a live minnow and sunk deep 
below the surface. Wherever a spring or stream 
empties cool water into warm there the fish love 
to congregate, and the dark, cool nooks in and 
ubout submerged logs and rocks prove very at- 
tractive to the gamy inhabitants of the water. 

-~ —~> nin : 

Sports AFIELD would like to known some- 
thing about the success you have had when yeu 
return from your hunting or fishing expedition. 
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Notes From White River. 

White River is getting its full share of sports- 
men this year, judging from the report brought 
in by the Buford mail carrier, who says the fisher- 
men are thicker than flies along the river and side 
streams. 

A large party of tourists from Denver passed 
through Meeker, July 11, on their way to Cali- 
fornia Park. Another from Colorado Springs 
spent several days at the Marvine Club House, 
and will return in September with their families 
for a few weeks’ outing. A.C. Moulton, W. H. 
Clark, C. E. Noble and J. P. Barnes, members of 
the parties, put in a day fishing above the town 
and made a good catch. 

Doctor Bruner is fast coming to the front as an 
expert fly-caster, and there is some talk of a 
tournament at Meeker, in event of which the 
knowing ones are willing to back him against L. 
B. Kelly, who is considered an expert by his 
many friends. W. E. 8. 

Meeker, Colorado. 

~ ——— 
The Black Bass. 

The black bass is the game fish of the peopie, 
because its haunts are accessible in waters of 
civilization, waters ploughed by crafts of com- 
merce as well as of pleasure, and it is found at its 
best in broad lakes and mighty rivers, where the 
trout of mountain streams and secluded forest 
lakes would sicken and die, harried by revolving 
propellers and turning paddle-wheels. 

Being a spring-spawning fish, the eggs of the 
black bass hatch quickly, and as the spawning- 
beds and fry, when hatched, are guarded by the 
parent fish, the young black bass are not sub- 
jected to casualties that threaten the extermina- 
tion of other species of game fish. Taking fly or 
bait boldly ; fighting desperately when hooked ; 
leaping from the water like the salmon and the 
tarpon ; toothsome when prepared for the table, 
Nature evidently intended the black bass to be, 
as it is now generally accepted, the universal 
game fish of the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


oe SES ys) eee 
The Tarpon or Silver King. 

I consider tarpon-fishing the grandest sport 
with the rod and reel to be had upon the globe ; 
and the study, therefore, of the ways and pecu- 
liarities of the fish is an absorbing one. After 
taking a tarpon on light tackle, other forms of 
angling become tame sport. His magnificent 
vaults into mid-air, wonderful spurts, and power- 
ful dashes for liberty, allied to his remarkable 
beauty, quickly converts the tyro in this form of 
angling into an enthusiast. His weight varies, 
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according to my observation, between fifteen or 
twenty pounds and one hundred and seventy-five, 
and in length they reach as much as seven feet 
and over. Their build indicates great power and 
a generous and dainty fare. In shape they are 
very symmetrical ; and in a large and powerful 
tail, and numerous fins of ample size and sweep, 
they possess most formidable weapons in a con- 
test for liberty. They are covered with scales of 
a brilliant lustre, whose exposed portions are al- 
most one-fourth of the whole.—American Game 
Fishes. 
> 
LEAVING Duluth on the afternoon of June 8 
last, via the Northern Pacific Railroad, our usual 
editorial good fortune attended us. In the seat 
ahead of us were two sun-browned gentlemen 
who, it was plainly to be seen, were steeped to 
the very lips in fish and fishing. On our accost- 
ing them they produced irrefutable evidence that 
they were Rev. Myron Cooley and P. O. Stephens, 
anglers of Detroit City, Minnesota. They were 
returning from a successful trout hunt along the 
north shore of Lake Superior, having cruised and 
camped along the shores of Chicago a. d Washing- 
ton Bays and also ascended the Musquatanga (or 
Mission) River as far as to the west boundary of 
the Pigeon River Reservation. On our asking as 
to how they managed for boat facilities in that 
wild, out-of-the-way region, Mr. Cooley said that 
they had with them (and at that time forward in 
the baggage car) a 14-foot Acme folding canvas 
boat which had accompanied them on this and 
similar expeditions for five years past and which 
on more than one occasion had surprised them 
with the fashion it has of riding the oftentimes 
choppy seas of the big lakes. ‘‘ After you use it 
a few times,” he said, ‘‘you go everywhere with 
it without once thinking that it is a canvas boat.”’ 
io Se 
The New Vestibuled Train Service 
Via Chicago & Grand Trunk, Grand Trunk, and Le- 
high Valley Railways, between Chicago and New York 
& Philadelphia, via the famous St. Clair Tunnel, Niagara 
Falls, and Sthe beautiful Susquehanna, Wyoming and 
Lehigh Valleys, known as the “Switzerland of America,’” 
offers elegant appointments and is the most picturesque 
route connecting these leading cities. Train leaves 
Dearborn Station, Chicago, daily 3:10 p. m. 
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Ventilated Boots and Health, 


“T wear the Hanaford Ventilated Boot, and must say 
that I never found anything of the kind thet would 
allow me to have such dry, warm and comfortable feet 
as they do. I think that their general adoption would 
do something towards destroying medical practice and 
the sale of quack nostrums; since cold and damp feet 
cause much of the disease and suffering of the commun- 
ity.’—J. H. HANAFORD, Reading, Mass. (The cele- 
brated writer upon Health.) 





SHORT BARKS. 





Pointers and setters are especially adapted for 
hunting, but they also make the best kind of pets 
and all-around dogs. A healthy puppy should 
have a cold nose and a nice, clean, smooth skin, 
slightly greasy and a little loose. His eyes must 
be bright and clear, his gums and tongue a fresh 
coral pink, and he should seem active and play- 
ful. Find out what sort of disposition his 
mother and father have, for a small puppy’s 
temper does not develop early. In selecting a 
setter, be careful to avoid pig eyes, curly hair 
and a badly held tail.—The Inter-Ocean, Jr. 


* 
* * 


The premium list of the first annual dog show 
of the Des Moines Kennel Club, to be held in 
connection with the State Fair at the lowa State 
Agricultural Society grounds in Des Moines on 
September 4, 5, 6 and 7, has been received. The 
entrance fee is $3.00, which includes care of the 
dog, which will be fed on Spratts Patent dog 
cakes. The club will do its own benching, 
which will be of special new and attractive de- 
sign. Only new material will be used, thus pre- 
venting any possibility of the dogs contracting 
any contagious diseases. All entries close August 
25. Special single fare rates have been made by 
all the railroads in Iowa. 


* 
* * 


Premium lists are out for the sixth annual 
Grand International Bench Show of Dogs to be 
held under the auspices of the Industrial Exhibi- 
tion Association, September 10 to 14, at the fair 
and exposition grounds in Toronto, Canada. It 
is to be held at the same time and in connection 
with the Industrial Exposition, which is annually 





attended by 300,000 visitors. First-class single 
fares have been secured from the railroads center- 
ing in Toronto, which, like the express com- 
panies, will charge double rates for dogs carried 
to the show, returning them free of charge. Ex- 
hibitors from the United States will have no 
tiouble at the lines, in regard to customs, as 
arrangements have been made to pass all dogs to 
Toronto and return without delay. An entrance 
fee of $3.00 will be charged for each dog entered, 
which fee covers the care and feeding of the 
dog during the exhibition. All entries close on 
Wednesday, August 29. 


* 
* * 


Paul H. Gotzian, the well-known St. Paul 
sportsman and Llewellin setter enthusiast, has 
presented H. J. McKusick of Stillwater with one 
of the choicest bits of dog flesh we have ran onto 
in many a day in the shape of an English setter 
dog puppy by Doe Quinn (Monk of Furness ex 
Merry Girl) ex Minnesota (Monk of Furness ex 
Lady Faydette). This youngster combines the 
blood of both the Count Noble and Gladstone 
strains and Minnesota sportsmen will watch his 
‘coming of age”’ with a lively expectancy. 


* 
* * 


Speaking of English setters, the writer is re- 
minded of a very handsome litter of seven pups, 
now some four months of age. These are domi- 
ciled at Springfield, Ohio, being the property of 
John D. Foley of that place. Their dam is Mr. 
Foley’s Minnie F. (A. K. C. S. B. 28,968), a 
beautiful blue belton; she by Champion Dad 
Wilson ex Frolic Bondhue (Gus Bondhue ex 
Model Druid) ; while their sire is Dr. L. B. Rus- 
sell’s Dock R. (Braxton Bragg ex Belle of Tennes- * 
see). As Minnie F. was bred by J. Shelley Hud- 
son, the Kentucky setter man, and as Bragg is a 
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son of old Roderigo, the indications are strongly 
in favor of a bright future for these already alert 
**stubble gleaners.”’ 

* a * 

Hounds which go by the name of bloodhounds 
have been used extensively in Louisiana recently 
in tracking criminals, with such success that the 
Legislature passed a billon July 6, authorizing 
the sheriff of each county to buy a pack of these 
**bloodhounds,’’ the state to pay for them and 
support them at an expense of $4a month. Our 
real bloodhound breeders and the new club 
should make an effort to introduce their dogs 
amoung these people. The bloodhounds spoken 
of are doubtless the large, heavily-eared and 
flewed foxhounds so often seen in the South.— 
Forest and Stream. 

peas ea ass 
The Club Man’s Dollar Dog. 

A member of the Long Meadow Gun Club, 
one of the best shots in the club, too, has a white 
pointer, a very good looking dog, that he brought 
home with him from a hunting trip in Dakota 
last autumn. A good many Minneapolis sports- 
men have been envying this gentleman his posses- 
sion of so thoroughly tireless a worker as this 
dog proved himself to be last year, but very few 
of them are acquainted with the facts relating to 
the manner in which the present owner of the 
pointer obtained possession of him. It is a good 
story, and there seems to be no harm in telling 
it now. 

The owner of the pointer had been out after 
chickens one day, and had very poor luck. On 
his return to camp he met a fellow with a white 
pointer in a leash. The dog had a thoroughly 
disgusted look on his intelligent countenance, and 
he hung back on the leash as though dissatisfied 
with his master. 

‘*That’s a fine dog,’’ said the Minneapolitan to 
the granger. The granger had a muzzle-loading 
gun over his arm, and he was looking quite as 
disgusted as the dog. 

‘*He may be a fine dog—fer ducks,” replied 
the young man in a savage tone, ‘‘ but, darn him, 
he’s no good on airth fer chicken. I found him 
runnin’ roun’ here last week, an’ thought he 
might be all right fer chicken huntin.’ 
I tried him, but he ain’t no good.”’ 

‘*Perhaps he isn’t properly broke,’’ ventured 
the Minneapolis sportsman. 

‘* Broke !” answered the other, ‘‘ why, as soon 
as I got inter a field o’ stubble, this ere brute be- 
gins runnin’ about all over the field as though 
he was crazy. I yelled to him until I was black 
in the face, but the more I yelled the more he 
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run around! All at once he stops dead short 
with his nose an’ his tail stuck straight out, an’ 
him holdin’ up one of his fore paws and a’ look- 
in’ straight ahead. I goes up close to him and 
kinder figured he was goin’ ter have a fit, for 
there was foam in his jaws, and when I spoke to 
him he jest trembled all over, an’ began to 
whine., I stood right there and watched him fer 
five minutes an’ he never moved. Then I went 
up and patted him on the head, an’ laid the gun 
down and tried to move him away from the 
place. 

‘*Dern me if while I was tryin’ to move the 
ornery critter there wasn’t a covey o’ chickens 
got up right under his nose. The derned fool 
jest sit right.down on his hunkers an’ watch ’em 
fly away. Then he looks at me and I called to 
him, but he just puts his tail a’tween his legs 
and starts off across country. I got him after 
some chasin’, but derned ef I want any dog ez 
has fits et sich unfortinit times. I'll sell him to 
you for a dollar, mister.’’ 

The dollar was forthcoming so quickly that the 
farmer wished instantly that he had asked for 
ten. Had he said $150 the price would have been 
paid with just as much alacrity, for that dog is 
about as well broken a pointer as there is in the 
city, and he will be worth his weight in gold to 
his owner this antumn.—The Sportsmen’s Review. 


<= 





Coursing in Kansas. 


We are in receipt of the following interesting 
letter from the Secretary of the Kenmore Coursing 
Club of Kansas, which we take pleasure in pub- 
lishing : 

‘Coursing is the one sport our citizens never 
tire of. We have had numerous field trials since 
I last wrote you. Prominent among them was a 
course last Friday (July 27) between Breakaway 
(Babazoon Daisy B) and Renella (Walnut Lady 
Graham Glendyne); the former owned by Lew 
Peebler ; the latter by William Walker, Jr. The 
course was matched by the respective owners for 
a purse of $150. Very few points were made, as 
the hare managed to work his way into a timber 
claim. Breakaway won. 

** Rhea, the white bitch that humbled Mr. H. 
C. Lowe last spring by beating his Lone Widow, 
has the finest litter of pups ever saw. Four of 
them have been sold at $25 each. They are by 
Mr. H. C. Lowe’s ‘ Neversettle.’ 

‘*The Kenmore Coursing Club holds its fall 
meet here (Goodland, Kansas) October 16. We 
expect many entries and shall make it a grand 
old meeting, as we have the best coursing grounds 
in America. 


CHARLES F. WEBER.”’ 





OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


ABOUT HYDROPHOBIA. 


So great is the popular dread of dydrophobia, 
that a slight derangement of the dog’s nervous 
system is often mistaken for a symptom of 
rabies, while a dog in convulsions, in an epileptic 
fit, or stricken with apoplexy, may be shot as mad 
—particularly if it be hot weather—before there 
is a chance of determining the nature of his 
disease. 

A dog may have a fit from over-exertion in the 
heat of the sun, from neuralgic pains, or from 
toothache, from meningitis, excessive fright, 
parasites in the nose or brain, acute ear disease, 
and from the distress of being lost in a large city ; 
or, if a female, of being deprived of her whelps. 
Recently it has been shown that mental distress 
has the power to give a dog diabetes. It stands 
to reason, therefore, that so sensitive an animal 
should never be unduly excited. On no account 
allow one dog to see another in a fit. The suffer- 
ing dog should have his head wet, and should be 
kept for a time in a dark, quiet place, free from 
all excitement. In most cases of convulsions a 
small dose of bromide of potassium will do great 
good. 

Hydrophobia, considered as a canine disease, is 
decidedly a misnomer.. The proper term for 
canine madness is rabies. The rabid dog has no 
“* fear of water.’’? On the contrary, he craves it, 
and, unless paralyzed, he has no difficulty in 
swallowing it. Rabies is a specific disease of the 
nervous system. In all cases there is an intense 
inflammation of the brain and spinal marrow, 
ending in loss of function, which is a result com- 
mon to inflamed glands. The mucous glands of 
the stomach and bowels, the liver, the pancreas, 
and the kidneys, are all more or less injected 
with blood ; but the salivary glands are especially 
affected, and the secretion of saliva is greatly in- 
creased. There is the furious or maniacal form 
of rabies, and the paralytic. The paralytic is 
known as dumb rabies. Absolutely typical cases 
of either form are as rare as is the disease. 
Death, however, usually results in from two to 
ten days in the furious form, while in dumb 
rabies the period is much shorter. 

The howl or bark of a mad dog is very remark- 
able. It is totally unlike his ordinary voice, and 
is sonorous and melancholy to an extreme. No 
one need mistake it. The doz’s appetite is so 
perverted that he will swallow stones, sticks, 
straws, and almost any filth. His biting and 
snapping are reflex actions ; they should not be 
regarded as deliberate. It is then that he is 
really dangerous. Irritability is an advanced 
stage of rabies. In the earlier stages the animal 
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is sullen and inclined to hide away in corners, 
His eye grows wild and suspicious. If at large he 
will roam over wide tracks of country at a jog- 
trot, with his head down and his tongue out. In 
dumb rabies there is an entire absence of excite- 
ment. The muscles of mastication are paralyzed 
so that the lower jaw is dropped—there is no 
maniacal stage at all. 

Before M. Pasteur’s system was invented, about 
nineteen persons annually were officially reported 
to have died of hydrophobia. Now, strange as it 
may seem, the number of persons who annually 
report themselves bitten by rabid animals aver- 
ages from fifteen hundred to two thousand. 
Rabies is a rare disease, rarer to-day than in the 
past, and hydrophobia is more or less a form of 
hysteria. Were there less talk about it, it would 
be better for the community. A little more 
knowledge of our own nervous system, a little 
less ignorance of the dog’s, and we shall be far 
more likely to escape hydrophobia entirely than 
we are to die from it or to be saved by inocula- 
tion.—Our Animal Friends. 

Sgt i a 
Reasoning Power of Dogs. 

No one who is familiar with dogs can doubt 
that they have good reasoning faculties and are 
possessed of the moral ability to discriminate be- 
tween right and wrong. That their moral sense 
is highly developed is proved by the air of guilt 
with which dogs that have been trained to not 
commit certain misdemeanors meet their masters 
after having indulged their desires in those same 
forbidden ways. A dog will not chase chickens 
nor take food from the table when in the presence 
of his master or mistress if he has been taught 
otherwise, and if he is caught unawares in the act 
he will appear very shamed-faced, indeed. 

Many are the stories of the heroic action of 
dogs in saving those they loved from danger, such 
as fire and drowning; yet those same animals 
would take no risks themselves if they alone 
were in danger. If the dog has no moral sense, 
why will he stick to a post of duty in the very 
face of death ? 


samiaed 
How’s This? 
We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for any case of 
Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for 
the last fifteen years, and believe him perfectly honora- 
ble in all business transactions and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by their firm. 
Wrst & TRUAX, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
Testimonials sent free. Sold by all Druggists, 75c. 
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CHICAGO CIRCUIT RACES. 


The marvelous advances that bicycling has 
made as a sport and as a business during the last 
three or four years have astonished even the most 
sanguine and enthusiastic admirers of the gentle 
art and the shining wheel. It is not so long ago 
that cyclists were looked upon as fadists and 
cranks, and many of us can look back to the day 
when vituperation (and even personal violence) 
was the lot of the solitary rider who ventured 
a-wheel in certain quarters of the city ; and we all 
remember the time when a race meet was a 
luxury which must be paid for by promoters and 
riders, the great public taking no interest what- 
ever in the display of skill and speed because of 
the unpopularity of the sport. Now all this is 
changed and no athletic competition is complete 
without its cycle race. 

Chicago has been a particularly obstinate city 
to gain over, and it was with a great degree of 
satisfaction that the writer viewed the large and 
interested audience which watched the stirring 
events of the recent circuit races and listened to 
the stentorian delivery of that king among an- 
nouncers, Brother Wagner of The Bearings. Per- 
fect weather barring the wind, a large crowd, an 
exceptional track and a large number of well- 
known and competent riders assured the success 
of this greatest of all Chicago meets. And had 
the management been equal to the occasion, Chi- 
cago might lay claim to the greatest race event of 
the season. The management, however, with the 
exception of Mr. Wagner, was incompetent and 
made many bungling mistakes and errors. Par- 
ticularly unfortunate was the selection of the 
starter and handicapper. 

It would seem as though the sport had reached 


a point where paid officials might be used to ad- 
vantage, and it is to be hoped that by another 
season the powers that be will recognize the fact 
that people who pay a good, stiff price to see 
cycle racing, deserve and ought in common hon- 
esty to have well-ruled and governed racing. 
Though it is no doubt a fact that paid teams con- 
trolled by manufacturing concerns are necessary 
and even indispensible to a successful tourna- 
ment, still, it is also necessary to the manufac- 
turers that they send their teams to the great 
events, else the primary object for which they are 
retained would be without effect. Therefore, al- 
though the said teams and their masters should 
be given all conveniences and ordinary courtesy 
should be shown them, they should be held 
strictly to account for their actions on the ground 
and in their tents, and no pandering to their 
wishes (beyond those of lesser lights) should be 
allowed, nor should they be given any privileges 
which would be denied to the least among those 
who honestly enter their names for competition. 

The press, too, should receive the most careful 
and courteous treatment. The success of the 
sport depends upon the impression which its 
votaries make upon the representatives of the 
daily press. Pompous impudence from brief but 
bewhiskered officialism towards the reporters, as 
impatience in answering questions or imparting 
information to these indispensable knights of the 
pencil, is not only bad taste but has anything but 
a good effect on the sport. 

I mention these facts because examples of com- 
mission and omission were very much in evidence 
at the great meet of August 2, 3 and 4; and so 
glaring were some of them that eyerybody saw 
and condemned. Therefore, it isto be hoped that 
the next time Chicago finds it convenient to hold 








a cycling tournament, competent men will be 
paid for the irksome services of track officials. 

The writer has never, during sixteen years of 
race going, witnessed better or more conscientious 
work on the track than during the last two days 
of the circuit tournament. Mr. Sanger, as usual, 
pleaded his star privilege and became ill after 
winning one short race, although he occupied the 
grand stand with a party of young ladies and 
seemed to feel very comfortable. Little Pye 
Bliss Titus of Philadelphia and Gardiner of Chi- 
cago were the Lancelot Tristram and Gawain of 
the tournament ; and right knightly and featly 
did each his devoir. Mattox of New Jersey and 
Cabanne of St. Louis are both magnificent riders 
and received and deserved popular adoration and 
applause. Bliss had the sympathy of all when he 
twice fell and lost because of defective machines ; 
and he was accorded a perfect ovation when, after 
his last fall, which was a frightful one, he came 
forth bandaged from head to heel and gamily fol- 
lowed his tandem pace-makers’ one-half mile in 
fifty-eight seconds, coming within three seconds of 
the record, with the disadvantage of a strong gale 
on the back stretch. Mattox’s struggle for the 
one-mile unpaced record was a plucky one, but 
Titus is too strong for him and will probably 
hold the Chicago track record for that distance for 
some time. Had there been no wind, it is more 
than probable that Sanger’s unpaced mile record 
of 2:11 would have fallen before that of Titus, 
who made the distance in 2:14 2-5 against a 
strong wind and at the end of a hard day’s work. 
The work of Gardiner marks him as a coming 
man, and he will probably be a Class B artist be- 
fore the season is over. 

All in all, the meet was a most enjoyable one, 
and is said to have been a financial success, which 
is gratifying. Century bars, brown faces and 
bloomers were very common, the last named 
being so much in evidence that before the races 
were ended there was no turning of heads, even 
though a bevy of plump-limbed maids in all man- 
ner of bifurcated garments came sailing down the 
great aisle of the grand stand. 

One matter, the absence of which is noted with 
pleasure, was the push. Even at the hotels, the 
element which constitutes this pernicious branch 
of the sport were very, very quiet, the reason 
probably being that Birdie Munger (he of the 
loud clothes and stentorian voice) is married. 
Bob Lemie was away, and Herrick in the East; 
hence the universal gloom, which only partially 
lifted when Murphy brought out his bow-legged 
bull-pup and Ballard ‘“‘got the parrot.’? There 


were few members of the trade present, and little 
of the old-time snap about the affair from first to 
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last; but the races were above the average, and 


so was the attendance, and all is well. Vale 
Chicago. 
Hurrah for Denver ! XERXES. 


RS SO i 
New 25-Mile Record. 

The Hilsendegen twenty-five mile road race 
run over the Belle Isle course, July 28, was 
doubtless the fastest and most bitterly contested 
race everrun. Although a strong wind blew in 
the faces of the riders a portion of the way, ten 
men covered the course inside the previous twen- 
ty-five mile record—1 hour, 7 minutes and 46 1-5 
seconds—and thirty-two inside of that made by 
L. A. Callahan on Decoration Day. 

L. C. Dorn of Cleveland, Ohio, handicapped 
ten minutes, won the race in 1 hour, 10 minutes 
and 24 seconds, though closely followed by a 
bunch which he drew away from only by a 
mighty spurt at the finish. 

The race for time prize was very hotly contest- 
ed, as the fact that Charles Barthel of Detroit, who 
won it in 1 hour, 5 minutes and 58 seconds (nearly 
two minutes less than the previous record) crossed 
the tape in the fifty-ninth place, plainly shows. 
Barthel was, until last month (when he made 
some wonderful records, capped with a fifty-mile 
run in 2 hours, 21 minutes and 35 1-5 seconds) a 
dark horse and not at all prominent on the track. 
Now, however, he has covered himself with glory 
in the eyes of a wondering public by beating a 
big list of formidable racers and proving conclu- 
sively that he is quite worthy of the position he 
so suddenly leaped into. 

From the very start with the scratch men, he 
shot to the front and, sustaining a tremendous 
pace, ‘‘killed off’’ at the end of the first five- 
mile lap all but the Grant brothers who stuck 
close by him until, with a final spurt, he opened 
a wide space between himself and the brothers 
who crossed the line almost together. 

Over 20,000 spectators witnessed the race. 

SMES Re RR ee E> 

Dont’r miss the great Denver meet but pack 
up and go at once, for it will well warrant a loug 
trip and a few days’ time. The arrangements 
are now complete and promise a right good time 
to all who attend. The banquet will be held on 
the night of Atgust 17 at the Windsor, where 
150 guests will be seated. It is intended to have 
a grand ball in the Brown Palace rotunda or at 
the Broadway Theatre, and an informal reception 
will be held on the night of the 18th in the 
Coliseum, where the race prizes will be dis- 
tributed. The Washington—Denver relay race 
passed through Iowa, Thursday, the 9th, more 
than twenty-two hours ahead of time. 
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RACES AT LIMA, OHIO. 


The North-Western Ohio bicycle meet was held 
at Lima, Ohio, July 31, 1894. The day was per- 
fect and a number of the best fliers in America 
were among the starters. A large crowd was in 
attendance, the ladies being quite a conspicuous 
factor. There were no serious accidents, though 
Gus Steel, the Chicago boy, got a pretty bad 
shaking up in the mile handicap, when his ma- 
chine caught the wheel of A. I. Johnson’s bike 
and together they rolled over on the ground. His 
left knee was cut. It is not likely he will be 
ready to start in a race for some time. 

In the first event (half-mile novice race, class 
A), there were ten to start. William Edsell, the 
Lima boy (of whom great things are expected, he 
heing but sixteen years of age,) finished first ; 
A. E. Marshall, second ; Ralph Woods, of Ada, 
O., third; James Orlando, of Columbus, fourth. 
Time, 2:35 2-5. 

As the pistol cracked, the nine who started in 
the half-mile open race, class B, were off like the 
wind. A prize of $10 was offered for pace-maker 
and was accepted by Gus Steel, who kept them 
spinning to the quarter pole. Five wheels came 
down the home-stretch together. It was for one 
of the best prizes on the list, and everybody 
wanted it. J. P. Bliss led from the start though, 
and none got by his rear wheel. George Taylor 
was second, a half length behind; Sanger was a 
length further back, in the third place and A. I. 
Brown, Cleveland, O., fourth. Time, 1:06 3-5. 

In the half-mile open race, class A, Tom Cooper, 
Detroit, started for the first time in the races. 
He is a hummer and quite captured the crowd 
by his good nature, jaunty appearance, and occa- 
sional bursts of speed which were marvelous, this 
being especially noticeable in the two-mile handi- 
cap later in the day. Cooper came in first, finish- 
ing like the wind ; P. W. Clinger, Greenville, O., 
second; E. H. Kiser, Dayton, O., third, and 
Edsell, fourth. Time, 1:16. 

Sid Black then gave an exhibition of fancy 
riding. He is certainly the greatest man in his 
line in the country. He cannot he written up. 
There is but one way to appreciate him, and that 
is to see him. 

In the mile handicap there were twelve starters 
with positions ranging from ninety yards to 340. 
When tne signal was given, Farman (340 yards) 
set up a tremendous clip and was never over- 
hauled in the race, finishing five lengths ahead 
of the second man, Conn. Baker, (170 yards), 
Githens, third, (ninety yards), and Graves fourth, 
(ninety yards). The prize was worth $150 to 
Furman, who is the same lad who won the Decor- 
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ation Day road race here, doing his twenty and 
one-fifth miles in 58:59, and also captured the 
Poorman road race time prize at Cincinnati re- 
cently, time of the handicap being 4:32 3-5. 

In the boys’ half-mile race, age under sixteen, 
seven started. 

W. H. Gerber, Dayton, O., finished first ; Lee 
Heller, Fort Wayne, second; B. E. Oldfield, 
Toledo, third ; Edgar Bell, Lima, fourth. Heller 
and Oldfield were disqualified for being over the 
age, giving Edgar Bell, second ; Eddie Tigner, of 
Fairmount, Ind., third, and Clarence Reel, Lima, 
fourth. Time, 1:15 2-5, which is very close to 
the world’s record. 

In the two-mile handicap, class A, twelve 
started for what proved to be a very fast and ex- 
citing race. It was in this one that Tom Cooper 
broke the world’s record from the scratch. The 
winners were handicapped as follows: 

F. C. Shrein, 290 yards, first; Tom Cooper, 
scratch, second; William Edsell, 310 yards, 
third; E. K. Kiser, twenty-five yards, fourth ; 
Charles Kalb, Goshen, Ind., 220 yards, fifth. 

Had there been another quarter to go Cooper 
would have finished first. Time of the race, 
4:39 3-5. Cooper’s time, 4:39 4-5. 

There were seven starters for the mile lap race, 


class B. First prize was awarded C. M. Murphy, 
twelve points; second went to Conn. Baker, nine 
points ; third to George Taylor, eight points, and 


fourth to Callahan, four points. Time, 5:45 2-5. 
After this race Sanger came out for a half-mile 
dash and succeeded in lowering the State record, 
finishing in one minute, flat. C. H. Callahan 
paced him for the first quarter. This completed 
the day’s events except the scramble to get out 
of the grand-stand, the chase for the hacks and . 
street cars, and the hustle of the race men to get 
off for Chicago, Cleveland and New York. 
Harmon & Bell, the enterprising firm of Lima, 
O., deserve a great deal of credit for their efforts 
in arranging for this meet. Everything to the 
smallest detail was carried out by them to perfec- 
tion. The visiting wheelmen declared they were 
never shown more courtesy and respect in any 
other city. WILLIAM DELEVAN. 
Lima, Ohio. 
siti lila 
O. E. BoLEes, who holds the Colorado State 
bicycle championship, rode a mile in 2:03 2-5 on 
the Broadway Athletic Park track, Denver, 
August 7. He was paced by the California team, 
Wells, Foster and Zeigler. It it is claimed by 
local racers that Sanger and Tyler, who were 
in Colorado in the spring training with Boles 
and others, will be able to make a mile in 1{50 
on this track. : 











RIDING ON A WHEEL. 





BY IDA CROUCH HAZLETT. 


Hail the gladsome summer! 
Breezes soft that blow ; 

Skies of clearest azure ; 
Sweetest flowers grow! 

Leaving care behind us, 
Light and gay we feel, 

Spinning down a level road, 
Riding on a wheel. 


Good-bye, toil and worry ; 
Take my dress away, 

Bring my knickerbockers, 
I'll be free to-day. 

Trees go rushing past me, 
How the fence-posts reel! 

Bless me! this is pleasant, 
Riding on a wheel. 


How the sunlight sparkles 
On the dancing rill! 

How the mountain zephyrs 
All my pulses thrill! 

A madcap lark with Nature 
Anyone may steal 

Who will make a break and go 
Riding on a wheel. 


What a rosy color 
Glows upon the face 
When one comes in winner 
After a hard race! 
Suppose I take a header— 
My! how I should squeal ! 
But that comes in the programme, 
Riding on a wheel, 
Rico, Colorado. 
pais ern Caan 
A Spring Sprocket Wheel 
Is the latest invention that holds out bright 
promise of being of some real use and benefit to 
cyclists. Within a circular chamber surrounding 
the hub of the wheel, two coiled steel springs, 
each describing a semi-circle, are so arranged as 
to receive the direct force of the downward stroke 
of the pedal and then, by the recoil, to give off 
the stored energy as the pedal passes the dead 
centre and begins to ascend. The principle is 
the same as that of spring traces or the spring 
draw-bars of railroad cars which gradually re- 
ceive and store a sudden force to be expended as 
gradually a moment later. ’Tis the old story of 
the conservation of energy. 

The practical object of the spring sprocket 
wheel isto relieve strain on the muscles by giving 
an elastic tread to the first part of the downward 
stroke when the leg is in a bent position and 
allowing the full force of the stroke to be utilized 
when the crank has full leverage. The advan- 
tages claimed forit are that it permits of an in- 
crease of ten to fifteen inches in the gearing with- 
out necessitating any extra exertion; that the 
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strain on muscles is lessened ; that greater speed 
with less fatigue is obtained ; that the cranks are 
carried over the dead ceatres with a force other- 
wise lost ; more power is obtained and is equally 
distributed around the circle described by the 
pedals, and that it is adaptable to any cycle. 

2 CaaS = 

WITH almost every race some new man rides 
into prominence by breaking the record of some 
previous new-found hero, and the public no 
sooner becomes familiar with the name of the last 
swift racer than another is placed before it to 
supplant the former. Itis quite a matter of con- 
jecture where all these ‘‘dark horses’’ come 
from and how it is that they, who are young and 
new to the track, manage so quickly, and ap- 
parently easily, to wrest the laurels from the last 
known record-breaker. No one can to-day men- 
tion the name of the fastest rider for any given 
distance without fear that it will to-morrow be 
obsolete. 

& proms pos 

ELMER DAvis of the Baltimore Cycle Club 
broke the American road record for one and one- 
half miles at Baltimore, August 1. His time was. 
3:29 2-5, while the best previous record was 3:32.. 
The Maryland 24-hour record was also recently 
broken by him. 

oo — > —— 

AS soon as men begin to ride over bad roads on 
bicycles they take an interest in their improve- 
ment. It is easy enough to let the horses wear 
themselves out hauling heavy loads through mud, 
ruts and over rough surfaces, but quite a different 
thing to push a wheel over the same ground. 
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HOT SPRINGS, VA. 





The Mecca of the Tourist, Invalid and Pleasure, 
Seeker—Old Time Charms Combined 
With Modern Conveniences, 





Are you seeking health? Or rest, or pleasure? Goat 
once to Hot Springs, Virginia, where the wonderful 
mineral springs will take away every vestage of ill- 
health; where the pure mountain air gives renewed 
vitality, and where the most beautiful scenery in the 
world awakens new hopes, new aspirations in the tired 
soul. 

Besides the venerable hotels that have afforded com-- 
fort to so many generations, at this beautiful Virginia 
resort, there has been built a splendid new hotel, thus 
combining old time charms with modern conveniences.. 

Solid trains from Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis and Indi-- 
anapolis, via the Big Four Route daily, connect with the 
F, F. V. Limited via the C, & O. Ry., leaving Cincinnati 
in the evening, reaching Hot Springs next morning. 
Through Palace Sleeping Cars from St. Louis and Indi- 
anapolis. Dining Cars entire route, 

For pamphlets and full information, address, 

E. O. MoCorMICE, D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass, Traffic Manager, Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
Bre Four Route, CrNcINNATI, O. 












SPORTS 
ON THE WING. 


A “Sports Afield’’ Man’s Tour Through the 
North-West.—A Running Fire of 
Pleasant Memories and 
Current Comment. 











(SECOND PAPER.) 


“In the land of the Dacotahs, 
Where the Falls of Minnehaha 
Flash and gleam among the oak-trees, 
Laugh and leap into the valley.”’ 
— Hiawatha. 


A SHORT run from Sparta, Wisconsin, and we 
are in the famous Valley of the Mississippi. 
Vulgarly speaking, the Father of Waters (this 
being the third week of May) is on the rampage— 
bank full and a-brimming over in places. So full 
is he at this time that a majority of those im- 
mense floating ‘‘log farms’’ or rafts are kept 
securely chain-tied in the many sheltered sections 
of the Upper Mississippi—all this region, thanks 
to the great water highway, beinga great lumber- 
trading and saw-mill point. La Crosse, on the 
Wisconsin side of the river, is the chief city of the 
district. Itis picturesquely situated on a high 
plateau or bench which slopes rapidly downward 
as it nears the river. It is one of the most typical 
river or steamboat towns of the North and its 
walls encompass a large number of solid, ‘‘old- 
time honesty’’ business houses. The retail stores 
feel the prevalent money constriction in that 
goods are handled on an exceedingly scant mar- 
gin; but, so far as I could see, the great saw- 
mills and other. branches of manufacturing in La 
Crosse were as busy as it is comfortable to be. 
Parts of the old town (the present wholesale dis- 
trict) have an indescribably dingy, before-the- 
war sort of look ; but the newer sections are as 
modern and well built as one could wish for. 

To me, the Mississippi at this point and for a 
hundred and fifty miles further north is a never- 
failing source of enjoyment. Given a moon-lit 
night in May, at the close of an effective day’s 
work, with some widely experienced river-man 
for a companion, and the witchery of the river is 
bound to sensibly affect you. Like the sea, its 
influence soothes and induces a reflective cast of 
thought. The passing steamers and even the on- 
coming log rafts have all a misty, wraithlike ap- 
pearance. It is wonderful to see the immense 
proportions of these floating acres—acres of logs, 
I mean—and more wonderful to note the deftness 
with which the little steamer in their rear guides 
and “humors” them into the straight and nar- 
row path where they should go. Coming down 


stream, of course, the current is ‘“‘ with them’’— 
too much so at times when a raft heads dead on 
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to a towhead or small island with the evident in- 
tion of climbing all over it. But it don’t. The 
steersmen of the steamer—though to an outsider 
they appear to be unnaturally nonchalant—have 


‘very well-defined ideas as to the moral rectitude 


and behavior of rafts.’ Argal and wherefore, just 
as the aquiline nose of one corner is about to snub 
itself against the bank, the wheel is held hard 
down, and, obeying that great persuader, the 
rudder, the whole vast mass veers a little, shakes 
its bones together and—goes gliding grandly past. 
The railroads, as you all know, have almost 
killed the high-class passenger travel that but a 
brief twenty-five years ago was the life of the 
Mississippi. Those were great times indeed ; 
though, possibly, distance lends an added attrac- 
tion. The fine steamers, with their white paint 
and brass work all scrubbed and scoured till it 
shone with a hospitable radiance; the genial, 
authority-loving captain; the dandified, though 
usually lion-hearted, pilot; the head steward 
with his nimble cohorts of white-aproned darkies ; 
the hard-worked but jolly, song-loving band of 
deck-hands and roustabouts ‘‘up for’ard’’; the 
kindly, title-loving Southerner; the womanly 
women ; the glorious moonlit deck ; the colored 
fiddlers; the cabin boys hurrying from ‘‘the 
dairy’’ with their trays of thirst-quenching 
glasses—these and a score of other good things 
that had come to be a part and parcel of the old 
régime have all long since departed. There is, 
too, another romance of the river ; although there 
was no romance about it during the time of 
activity, so sharply was it carried on. I refer to 
steamboat racing. In this connection I cannot 
do better than quote a few lines from Mark 
Twain—because it requires a Mark Twain or a 
Hough or some other original genius to do justice 
to so spirited a subject. ‘* The chosen date being 
come and all things in readiness, the two great 
steamers back into the stream and lie there 
jockeying a moment and apparently watching 
each other’s slightest movement, like sentient 
creatures ; flags drooping, the pent steam shriek - 
ing through safety-valves, the black smoke roll- 
ing and tumbling from the chimneys and darken- 
ing allthe air. People, people everywhere ; the 
shores, the house-tops, the steamboats, the ships, 
are packed with them, and you know that the 
borders of the brvad Mississippi are going to be 
fringed with humanity thence northward twelve 
hundred miles, to welcome these racers. 

‘* Presently tall columns of steam burst from 
the ’scape-pipes of both steamers, two guns boom 
a good-by, two red-shirted heroes mounted on 
capstans wave their small flags above the massed 
crews on the forecastles, two plaintive solos linger 
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én the air a few waiting seconds, two mighty 
choruses burst forth—and here they come! Brass 
bands bray Hail Columbia, huzza after huzza 
thunders from the shores, and the stately creatures 
go whistling by like the wind. 

‘*Those boats will never halt a moment be- 
tween New Orleans and St. Louis, except for a 
second or two at large towns, or to hitch thirty- 
cord wood-boats alongside. You should be on 
board when they take a couple of those wood- 
boats in tow and turn a swarm of men into each ; 
by the time you have wiped your glasses and put 
them on, you will be wondering what has become 
of that wood.’’ 

La Crosse is a famous sporting centre and a 
large proportion of her leading business men (as 
do also those of her sister city, Winona) take a 
most active interest in field sports of all sorts. 
The fishing some eight or nine miles back of town 
is good, while the country across the river, in 
Minnesota, contains a varied amount of attrac- 
tions for the sportsman and wheeling tourist. 
She has a number of prospering gun, rifle and 
cycling clubs, and I distinctly remember that the 
best of fire-arms and of bicycles were none too 
good for her leading sportsmen. Although Sports 
AFIELD has a long list of friends and readers in 
La Crosse, Iam only able to mention a few who 
went out of the beaten path of courtesy to be ob- 
liging—to-wit and namely: Hon. M. P. Wing, 
E. J. Tull, Professors Frank Toland and W. G. 
Lowe (who jointly conduct the famous Wisconsin 
Business University), James J. Hogan, a member 
of the State Game and Fish Commission’s execu- 
tive committee and a sportsman of the best type, 
E. P. Walcott, well known in business and shoot- 
ing circles, Manager Holcombe of the Standard 
Oil Company’s depot at this point, Sol Burdick, 
J. B. Grigg, D. A. McDonald, A. S. Meriam, the 
popular lumber sachem, Will Ott, Dr. McClelland 
of the Burlington Route’s service, A. Petricek, 
W. B. Medary, A. Hirshheimer (who is an en- 
thusiastic, well-posted fisherman), M. F. Platz, 
August Kutzborsky and others of the right sort. 


WINONA, THE WHEEL CITY. 


An hour and @ half’s run from La Crosse, via 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
which here crosses the river into Minnesota, and 
we are in the most beautiful resideuce city of the 
entire trip—Winona. Though there is a general 
complaint of hard times throughout this section, 
certain it is that the people of all these river 
towns are enjoying a much larger measure of 
prosperity than they realize ; that is, in compari- 
son with the mineral-producing West and the 
country tributary to the Ohio River and south of 
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it. The business portion of Winona has a very 
go-ahead and thorough look and her manufactur- 
ing interests are large ones. I have made bold, 
as above noted, to call her the Wheel City ; for 
the reason that, there, pretty nigh every one 
rides a wheel—even more so than in Denver, 
which is the wheel town par excellence of the Far 
West. At no other point in the North-West were 
wheels in such common use by the gentle sex as 
at Winona; and I could not help but be im- 
pressed at the aptness and ease of manipulation 
everywhere the rule with those fair riders. 
Naturally, there are some ‘‘time clippers’? among 
the men, as the country is of such a nature as to 
induce long rides awheel. Winona maintains 
one of the most flourishing gun clubs in the West ; 
also a good rifle club and other associations in the 
athletic way ; and her progressive and pleasant 
people have certainly one of the most delightful 
places to live in that you wiil encounter in many 
along day. Duringmy brief stay a spirited two- 
day trap tournament was being arranged for, and, 
as the leading lights of the fraternity from Min- 
neapolis, La Crosse, Stillwater and other points 
had all promised to attend, I am sure it must 
have resulted in an interesting series of matches, 
Hon. C. A. Morey, a well-known lawyer and fre- 
quent contributor to these pages, lives here. 
Rev. W. H. Knowlton, now rector of the Epis- 
copal church at Paso de Robles, California, and 
who is, besides, a favorite Western sportsman 
writer, was until recently stationed here, and , 


‘his gentle personality figures in the recital of 


many a Winonian story of sport afield. Among 
those who helped smooth out the thorny path of 
the journalistic canvasser, we readily recall the 
names of O. H. Clark, Doctor Wychgram, Alder- 
man Wilson, H. G. Smith, J. M. Hofman, Lawyer 
Weck Smith, Julius Artz, Rifleman A. J. Van 
Deusen, Cashier Hulbert of the First National, E. 
A. Hatch, C. M. Morse, City Engineer Pennoyer, 
W. B. Perkins, J. A. Merigold and Architect 
Maybury. 

Leaving Winona at noon of Thursday, May 24, 
an hour’s travel—still skirting the picturesque 
and island-dotted Mississippi—brings us to. the 
modest little city of Wabasha. The location of 
Wabasha is such as to cause one to want to just 
‘*lay off an’ do nuthin’ for a week” except fish- 
ing, which is very good all along here, with un- 
equalled shot-gun sport in the timbered and 
rolling prairie country back inland, away from 
the river. Theduck sloughs, scattered all along 
here, are among the best in Minnesota also. 
Among some twenty or more thorough-going 
sportsmen quartered at Wabasha are remem- 
bered: Doctor Lincoln, Captain Wilcox, the 
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obliging George Collier, H. B. Jewell, R. E. 
Jones, Doctor Cole and Dr. P. N. Kelly. 

The next town of any importance on the road 
to St. Paul after leaving Wabasha is Red Wing, 
Minnesota, also on the Mississippi. This is the 
supply point of a prosperous section of country 
and its townspeople are remarkable for their 
thrift, honesty in speech and action and good 
manners. I was a bit doubtful as to what success 
would attend Sports AFIELD in Red Wing, as I 
had been told that its entire population were of 
either Norwegian or Swedish blood and that field 
sports would prove a dead letter among them. 
The statement as to nationality was, I found, a 
true one, but as to the other portion— Well, 
Sports AFIELD asks for no better reception than 
was accorded it in Red Wing by the sons of men 
who had migrated to that section from the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula. I have referred to a portion 
of Red Wing as being Swedish. In this I may be 
wrong. It may be that the Danes predominate, 
and I omitted to ascertain definitely. At any 
rate, they are as agreeable a class of people to do 
business with as I ever remember meeting—their 
courtesy reminding one of a glass of pure spring 
water, unostentatious, refreshing, inexhaustible. 
As about every third store and office in Red Wing 
subscribed for Sports AFIELD, I can only allude 
to a few of the leading spirits there, among whom 
it does me good to recollect the names and faces 
of C. O. Hjermstad, Dr. Charles Opsal, O. A. 

* Opsal, R. H. Boxrud, John H. Webster, August 
Becker, E. T. Olson, Victor Lindgren and County 
Treasurer Howe. A clever gentleman and one 
well up on field shooting and natural history is 
Leonard W. Hodgman of Red Wing. In spite of 
his being a deaf-mute, Mr. Hodgman has acquired 
a knowledge of Nature and of all that makes for 
the good of sportsmanship that is positively de- 
lightful to contemplate. Gifted with a bright 
intelligence, his intuitions are singularly clear. 
He wrote on his talking pad: ‘‘I had heard of 
Sports AFIELD before you called. I likeit. I 
like its character. Your field is not an easy one 
—but ‘labor has sure reward.’ Put my name 
down.”’ 

A short ride from Red Wing brings us to 
Hastings—the last town before entering the Twin 
Cities. There is quite a colony of sportsmen at 
this point, but the place seems to have been un- 
usually hard hit by that wearisome phrase, the 
‘*hard times.’’ The contrast between it and the 
other river towns, as regards literary appreciation 
at least, is so marked as to discourage one. But 
there are, nevertheless, a few real sportsmen here, 
including L. W. Phillippi, an enthusiastic angler, 
mine host Bailey of the Gardner House, Bank 


Cashier Gergin, John Heinen and Axel Johnson. 

Thence into Minneapolis and St. Paul, where 
we spend but a brief five days—as, but a short 
time before, an elaborate four-weeks’ canvass of 
these two cities had been made and Sports 
AFIELD well introduced, especially in Minne- 
apolis, which does not appear to be constructed 
on quite so conservative a line as its elder rival 
in the deadly census-war feud which is wont to 
encrimson the blood-thirsting pages of the daily 
press thereabouts. 

Then comes one of the pleasantest rides of the 
trip—the last that we shall make for many weeks 
on the old reliable C. M. & St. P. Railway—and 
that is the trip to Stillwater. This is a splendid 
business point—wide-awake, hustling and one of 
the biggest pegs of all in the rack of north-west- 
ern lumber points. King Log is king here, and 
don’t you forget it. The town has more than its 
share of wealthy people and is very cosmopolitan 
in its make-up and well governed. Its water 
facilities for the floating of great rafts directly 
down and into the Mississippi, some twenty or 
more miles to the south, are among the best in 
the North-West Lumberland. The river—or, as it 
is called here, Lake St. Croix, owing to its widen- 
ing out at this point, I presume—is a fine body of 
water, and some forty or fifty miles further north, 
at Taylor’s Falls—where it goes roaring and 
seething through a series of high-walled cafions— 
it is one of the best scenery spots in the country. 
Naturally, there is no end of good fishing all 
through the Stillwater district, and on the other 
side of the St. Croix and well into the wilds of 
Wisconsin is a fine place for deer and game of 
lesser bulk. I attended, the afternoon of Deco- 
ration Day, the memorial services at the Opera 
House in Stillwater. ‘‘Services” is not a good 
word, I fear, for so inspiriting and cheerful a re- 
union as that was. The High School girls helped 
matters out wonderfully and, with their help, 
the G. A. R. folks made it pleasant for every one. 
The patriotism of the young men and maidens 
was the real thing and without the slightest 
shadow of a sectional bias. No mind that’s 
honest could look on and not be moved by it. I 
own up, I was. It was also good to think that 
Stillwater was only one of five thousand other 
places where a similar scene was being enacted, 
similar emotions experienced. God bless the 
country! say I. And country boys and girls, 
too. These upheavalists, anarchists and others, 
do not have a very clear realization of the chances 
they are taking when they attempt to pull Uncle 
Sam’s mane the wrong way. But—to get back 
into our own pasture once more. 

(Continued on page 132.) 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 





B W. WRENN, JR., 
° 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 





Commercial Law a Specialty. 





Qe H. KING, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


REFERENCES : 
National Bank of Commerce, Seattle, Wash. 
First National Bank, Denver, Colo. 
Wolfe, Webb & Chittenden, Denver, Colo. 
F. Halpin, Esq., Chemical Nat’! Bank, New York. 
——CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
Address all communications, “ P. O. Box 996.” 


Th ; The best and most 
R allt AT complete work on 

the handling -of 
Hunting Dogs, will be sent with Sports AFIELD 
for one year for $2.50. Address: 


SPORTS AFIELD, 1209 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago. 
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In the Hilsendegen road race at Detroit, Michi- 
gan, July 28, C. L. Barthel on a Rambler Racer 
fitted with G. & J. Tires, won first time prize, 


breaking the world’s 25-mile record recently - 


made by another Rambler rider. Time, 1:05 58. 


> a 


Mr. J. E. ABER, an enthusiastic sportsman of 
Fargo, North Dakota, writes a pleasant letter 
suggesting that those of Sports AFIELD’s friends 
who like to hunt chickens, visit his section of that 
State. He was out a few days ago with his dog 
and, had he been shooting, could have got ‘‘a 
wagon-load.’’ 


—~o 


IF appearance goes for anything, the Munger 
Cycle Company of Indianapolis contemplates 
doing a ‘‘comfortable’’ business next season— 
which we notice, by the way, a great many bi- 
cycle factories are getting ready for in good time. 
During our visit to the factory we failed to see 
Mr. Munger. No; scripturally speaking, he had 
married a wife, ‘‘therefore, he could not come.’’ 
But Secretary Dickinson was there, and so the 


’ 


Sports AFIELD voyageur spent an agreeable 


twenty minutes talking along that inexhaustible 
theme ‘‘ prospects for 1895,’’ as well as about 
other matters of cycling politics, the Denver Meet 
and what not. This year, the Munger people 
have made a sort of leader of their 22-pound road- 
ster, although they build a heavier than this, as 
well as an 18-pound racer. 
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FIRST AWARD World's Fair, Chicago. 


**I consider it the Best Reel in the World."’"— 


Dr. J. A. HENSHALL. 


This is the only ree] made that improves with age, and it isa 
fact that they work BETTER after years of use than when first 
They will stay with you fora life-time. They never get 
out of repair. They are always a pleasure. Your dealer can 
furnish you one; if not, send for catalogue to 


B.C. MILAM & SON, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 





Send Us Your Order Now 


BOAT EXTENOGED & FOLDED 





—_ for our Illust'd Catalogue Qummapenmmprennnn 
of Folding Boats and Canoes. 


Even if you haven’t immediate use for a boat. Weare offering 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS for IMMEDIATE ORDERS, 
We have anything you want in the Fo.tp1ne Boat line; more than 
mm FIFTEEN STYLES AND Sizes. We won the only prizx in the fold- 

ing boat contest September 21, on one of the lagoons at the World’s 


pe m. were also bn tangata a medal and diploma. If you saw our boats at the Fair, you know they are as well 


ed as the best wooden craft, 


and they cannot be approached for durability and cnmpactness. 


Wild “FOWL, SHOOTERS them can be catriea in your hunting-coat pockets. When inflated they-are the best 


are the best 


semblance of bet ive bird manufactured. Sample pair of mallard ducks by mail, $1.70. Sample pair of geese by 


Acme Folding Boat Co., Miamisburg, Ohio. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘Sports Afield.”’ 


mail, $8. Send for catalogue. 





~SPORTS 


Stillwater is represented in the sportsman 
world by a large array of good trap and field 
shots, wielders of the lissome fly-rod and speeds- 
men of the wheel; among which number are 
Secretary George Bancroft of the Stillwater Hard- 
ware Co., H. J. McKusick, the lumberman, El- 
more Lowell of the Sawyer House (who startlingly 
resembles that good actor Sol Smith Russell), 
Hon. E. W. Durant, Herman Jassoy, J. E. Schow, 
A. G. Schuttinger, N. L. Nelson, Ernest Jarchow, 
Dr. C. W. Merry, Lawyer Manwaring, H. N. Mc- 
Kusick, B. B. Thelan, Judge Netheway and J. N. 
Castle. 

Returning to St. Paul, through the courtesy of 
Passenger Agent W. A. Russell of the St. P. & D. 
Railway, I was enabled to get to Duluth by 
much the shortest and quickest route—stopping 
off on the way north to pay a visit to Taylor’s 
Falls, St. Croix and other adjacent points, every 
one of which is famous for its unsurpassed bass 
fishing and happy scenic blending of woods and 
waters in this beautiful North-Western Gameland. 
An adjournment being now in order, we must 
postpone all reference to the Duluth and Ashland 
district until our September issue. 

Springfield, Ohio. CLAUDE KING. 

(To be continued.) 
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A POPULAR DEMAND SUPPLIED. 
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There has long been a demand among rifle- 
shooters for a cartridge intermediate in size be- 
tween the 22 and 32 calibres; and the J. Stevens 

Arms & Tool Company, having received 
many inguiries for a 25-calibre straight 
shell, have confered with the Union Me- 
tallic Cartridge Company with reference 
to a cut in The Forest and Stream of one 
which contained 25 grains of powder and 
86 grains of lead, designed by Captain 
Carpenter of the U. S. Army, with the 
commendable result that a 25-25 is now 
on the market. The company is now 
ready to furnish for use with the cart- 
ridge a new fire-arm which is rifled on a 
12-inch twist and will send a 100-grain 
bullet without keyholing. 

Our rifle-shooting friends will be 
pleased to learn that they can be sup- 
plied with this new ammunition by the 
U. M. C. Company and that the Ideal 
Manufacturing Company is prepared to 
furnish loading tools for the same. 

With regard to their new 25-calibre rifle, Mr. 
J. B. Fellows writes the J. Stevens Arms & Tool 
Company: ‘‘I have one of your rifles, 25-25. 
Enclosed find target of twenty shots at fifty 
yards, without cleaning. It is the best ever done 


AFIELD. 


at Walnut Hill with any rifle of 25-calibre.”’ 

They have made one of these rifles for L. W. 

Pow of Salem, Ohio, who says: ‘“‘I have one of 

your late rifles (25-25) which is a dandy to shoot.’’ 
gel ee ee 


A NEW WIND-GAUGE SIGHT. 


We all know that the wind has a tendency to 
deflect shot fired from a gun—in a gale quite 
enough to wholly spoil the 
effect of a true aim. To 
overcome this was the object 
of Mr. William Lyman in 
producing his new wind- 
gauge sights, a fine set of 
which has just come to hand. The cuts present- 
ed here do not in the slightest degree give a just 
idea of the fine but solid construction and the 
beauty of the ‘‘real thing’’ before us, but will 
serve to explain the working of them. 

The first figure shows the rear sight. By turn- 
ing the thumb-screw at the right (as shown in the 

view of the front sight) the 
body of the sight is moved 
to right or left upon the 
piatform a specified dis- 
tance to be determined by a 
graduated scale (not shown). Both of these are 
combination sights, the front one being used 
either with globe or ivory and the rear with 
aperture or globe at the will of the shooter. 

As we have not yet had the pleasure of giving 
these new sights the thorough trial they deserve, 
we offer the following testimonial in place of our 
own which may come later: 

West HARTFORD, CoNN., July 14, 1894. 
Mr. William Lyman, Middlefield, Conn. : 

DEAR Sir :—After giving the new wind-gauge 
target sight a trial, I consider it the best wind- 
gauge sight for target purposes I ever saw or used. 
Among its many good points is one in particular 
for wind; one does not have to gaze into the 
muzzle of a rifle to adjust. I trust it will meet 
with favor with the fraternity. 

Yours very truly, J. M. Foors, JR. 
~oe - 
THE QUEEN AND CRESCENT ROUTE 

Invites inquiries in regard to Summer Resorts on its 
line in the picturesque mountains of Kentucky, Tennes- 
see and Alabama, The line passes near famous battle- 
fields at Mill Springs, Mission Ridge, Chickamauga and 
Lookout Mountain. They are surrounded by charming 
summer resting places at Burnside, Cumberland Falls, 
High Bridge, Rugby, Rhea Springs, Lookout Mountain, 
Springville, Ala., and other points. 

Low railroad rates—Charming mountain homes—Per- 
fect rest and quiet. 

We invite correspondence, cheerfully giving the infor- 
mation desired, for the purpose of having you arrange 
to spend your summer recreation on our line. , 

W. C. Rinearson, G. P. A., Cincinnati, O. 
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